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Arter the thousand eulogies which have been 
written on Marie Antoinette, it will not be thought 
an omission if we refrain from adding our own. 
What flowers of rhetoric could do justice to those 
features—the most adorable and most sorrowful of 
modern times? Is not her beauty worthy of all 
pencils, her greatness of all homage, her faults 
of all indulgence, her martyrdom of all elegies? 
There is but one method of eulogizing such a 
queen, such a woman ; it is to allow her, as it 
were, to depict herself, by relating her life as sim- 
ply as possible. We have no other intention in 
this rapid sketch of the destiny of Marie Antoi- 
nette. 

Born at Vienna, in the year 1756, a daughter 
worthy of that empress who made the faithful 
Hungarians cry out, ‘‘ We will die for our king, 
Marie Therese!’’ Marie Antoinette commenced 
in a storm that royal life which was to end amid 
a voleanic eruption. When she espoused Louis 
XVI., then Dauphin of France, she was already 
the most beautiful princess in the world. This 
beauty increased up to the period in which Lamar- 
tine has painted these admirable traits. ‘‘ She 
was tall, slender, and graceful—a true daughter 
of the Tyrol. The two children whom she had 
given to the throne, far from diminishing her 
beauty, added to her person that character of ma- 
ternal majesty which becomes the mother of a 
nation. The presentiment of her misfortunes, the 
remembrance of the tragic scenes of Versailles, 
the anxieties of each day, only faded a little her 
early freshness. The natural majesty of her car- 
riage detracted nothing from the grace of her 
movements ; her neck, detached from her shoulders, 
had those magnificent inflections which give to at- 
titude so much expression. One perceived the 
woman beneath the queen—tenderness of heart 
through majesty of demeanor. Her blonde tresses 
were long and silken; her forehead, high and 
slightly arched, was joined to her temples by those 
fine curves which give so much delicacy and sen- 
sibility to this seat of thought or soul in woman. 
Her eyes were of that clear blue which reminds 
one of the heaven of the north, or the water 
of the Danube; her nose was aquiline, the nos- 
trils open and slightly inflated, in which emotions 
palpitated—a sign of courage; she had a large 
mouth, brilliant teeth, Austrian lips, that is to say, 
projecting and well defined ; the form of her coun- 
tenance was oval, its features variable, expressive, 
impassioned ; over the whole that indescribable 
brilliancy, which sparkles from the glance, the 
shadows, the reflections of the countenance, which 
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envelops it with a radiance like the warm and 
coloured vapor in which float objects touched by the 
sunbeams; the highest form of beauty, which 
gives it its ideal, renders it living and ever attrac- 
tive. With all these charms, a soul thirsting 
for affection, a heart easily impressed, but as 
easily fixed, a pensive and intelligent smile which 
had nothing common about it—no intimacies or 
preferences, because she felt herself worthy of 
friendship. Such was Marie Antoinette as a 
woman.”’ 

As a queen, but as an absolute queen, Marie 
Antoinette was not less accomplished. Twenty 
years earlier she would have been the idol even 
of those who destroyed her. None ever occupied 
the throne with more majesty, commanded with 
more grace, gave more value to a word, a gesture, 
a smile ; knew better how to unite finesse of mind 
with delicacy of heart, gentleness with firmness, 
familiarity with dignity. Had she only worn the 
crown, bestowed favors or benefits, she would not 
have found an enemy, and would have eclipsed all 
the queens that had preceded her. But the part 
of constitutionai queen did not belong to her; it 
made terrible defects of her most amiable qual- 
ities. Archduchess of that empire of Austria, the 
eternal foe of France, even her name rendered her 
suspected by the court before she became odious 
to the people ; for, it must be confessed, the first 
blows, and perhaps the most fatal ones, proceeded 
from her brother-in-law, and especially from the 
Comte de Provence. Her own family deserted her 
before her subjects decapitated her. While the 
puritans of the ancient regime blamed her love of 
pleasures, the companions of these same pleasures, 
late the minions of Dubarry, who could not be- 
lieve in pure jo)s and chaste affections, ridiculed 
the simplicity of the king, the favorites of the 
queen, the fine parties at the Trianon, and dug 
that mine of calumny which exploded under the 
throne and even beneath the scaffold of the Aus- 
trian. The greatest proof of Marie Antoinette’s 
virtue is her disdain for the scandal which attacked 
her. Far from condemning, her very imprudence 
is in her favor. A guilty woman would have 
been cautious and dissimulating. She retained the 
confidence and light-heartedness of a child be- 
cause her conscience was pure and spotless. It 
was the hatred of her enemies, the fatality of the 
times, and not the faults of her heart, which 
changed, in her hands, into deadly weapons, the 
innocent amusements of royalty. 

The real, the only error of the wife of Louis 
XVI., was in not understanding the age, or sym- 
pathizing in the sincere liberalism of her husband ; 
in leading him to hesitate between the old and new 
monarchies, and retract one day what had been 
conceded the day before ; in confounding the revo- 
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lution with a revolt, and conspiring against it 
secretly, instead of attempting to suppress it openly. 
Marie Antoinette was an anachronism: as the 
wife of Louis XIV. or Louis XV., she would have 
spared France the Montespans and the Dubarrys, 
the ruin and the disgrace of the state ; as the wife of 
Louis XVI. she only knew how to be “the charm 
of his misfortunes and the genius of his ruin; she 
conducted him to the foot of the scaffold, but she 
ascended it with him.’’ Has history a right to 
eall this a crime? Does the talent for governing 
form a part in the corbeille of a queen? Could 
a head so charming contain the brain of a Riche- 
lieu? 

It is known with what enthusiasm Marie An- 
toinette was welcomed in France. Public flattery 
exhausted itself in ingenious emblems of adora- 
tion. She was pronounced more beautiful than 
the ancient Venus, more graceful than the Ata- 
Janta of Marly; all poets sung her praises; all 
painters placed her portrait amid blooming roses. 
The entire nation was on its knees before her. 
When she appeared in the balcony of the Tuil- 
eries, the crowd uttered a unanimous exclamation 
of intoxication and delight, and the old Marshal 
de Brissae cried with truth, ‘* You see, madam, 
these are so many lovers.”’ The wife smiled at 
this word which was, one day, to be spoken in 
her dishonor ; the dauphiness loved this multitude 
which was to how] beneath the scaffold of the 
queen. 

Catastrophes were mingled in the marriage fes- 
tivities, as if to announce the fatal denowément. 
The concourse of people was such, that some am- 
phitheatres giving way, women and children were 
crushed to death on the squares. The young 
couple seized the opportunity to lavish their ben- 
efits. The casket of the dauphiness, her jewels, 
her heart, flew to the relief of the wounded, the 
widows and orphans. Who would then have 
thought that her misery was to surpass all these 
miseries, and not one of those whom she consoled 
would come to her aid? 

The virtue of Marie Antoinette shone through 
the scandals of the latter part of the reign of Louis 
XV. like a spotless star above a stagnant marsh. 
Then the dauphiness became queen ; she purified 
the court ; and the fétes, more innocent, were but 
the more joyous. This period was all happiness 
for Marie Antoinette. Her husband was beloved 
and herself adored. While the king aided in the 
freedom of America, reformed the government, 
relieved the treasury, and elevated the nation, the 
queen opened the ball at Versailles, the comedy 
at Trianon, and exclaimed at her little farm, play- 
ing the part of a dairy-woman, ‘‘ God be praised, 
1 am no longer a sovereign !” 

Calumny profited by this abandon to discharge 
its first darts. The affair of the necklace, that 
tissue of snares and impostures, first sullied the 
name and honor of Marie Antoinette. An un- 
principled cardinal and a shameless woman strip- 
ped the crown of its illusion, and the royal alcove 
of its sanctity. 
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From this moment, the life of the queen was 
but an alternation of false hopes, useless strug- 
gles, and cruel sufferings. One day, the people, 
blinded by pamphlets, would assail her with coarse 
abuse, and the next, disarmed by her presence 
and that of her children, would renew their love 
and blessings. She herself varied with the con- 
stitutional or monarchical breeze, now sanctioning 
the promises of the States-General, now urging the 
weak Louis XVI. to violate them, balancing be- 
tween a thousand counsels and a thousand in- 
trigues, essaying in vain to perform the rdle 
assigned by the constitution, to-day for France 
and for the revolution, to-morrow for Austria and 
royalty. At last the mine exploded, carrying 
away the wreck of her throne, dispersing her 
family and her nobility, and leaving her, a queen 
without a court and a woman without defence, 
isolated with her husband, between foreign and 
civil war. If both had abdicated that day, their 
diadem, instead of reverting to a foreigner, would 
have fallen purer on the earth, but they might no 
have had to-day in heaven the martyr’s crown. 

It was on the 5th of October, 1789, that Marie 
Antoinette for the first time met the revolted peo- 
ple face to face. ‘The court and the assembly of 
the state were still at Versailles, and famished 
Paris was demanding the king. He committed, 
as well as the queen, a great fault, in being pres- 
ent at an orgie of the gardes du corps, in which the 
new national cockade was insulted and trampled 
upon. 

At this fatal intelligence, the faubourgs, which 
had already taken the Bastille, rose as one man to 
seize the person of royalty. The idea of bring- 
ing Louis XVI. back to Paris originated with 
the women, who loved him still, and called him /e 
bon papa, but who, dying with hunger without 
him, thought his presence would give them bread. 
** We have no bread in Paris,’’ said they in their 
coarse language, ‘‘ let us seek the baker at Ver- 
sailles!’? And one of them seized a sabre, be- 
strided a cannon, and set out, with a lighted 
match. A little girl beat the generale on a huge 
drum, the whole army of market-women followed, 
augmenting from street to street. On the way 
they pillaged the Hotel de Ville, attacked the 
cavalry with stones, and, continually erying for 
bread, amid a pelting rain, travelled five leagues 
on foot to Versailles. 

On reaching there, they first hastened to the 
assembly to hear La Mére Mirabeau, (for so they 
called this celebrated orator ;) they conversed with 
the deputies, sprang on their necks and embraced 
them in spite of themselves ; then, twelve of them 
joined the deputation which was about to compel 
the king to sign the Declaration of the Rights of 
Man. 

Louis XVI. received them with his ordinary 
kindness, and gave them an order for provisions ; 
but he postponed the signature of the declaration, 
and made preparations for resistance. The peo- 
ple, divining the influence of the queen, broke out 
into furious threats against her, and surrounded 














her in the chateau with her husband. The rain 
was still falling—they were struggling in the 
mire. It was a horrible scene! Louis XVI., 
trembling for the life of his wife, at last, at ten 
o'clock in the evening, signed the decree. The 
fish-women passed the night at the assembly, eat- 
ing, disputing, and sleeping. At day-break, they 
returned to the palace, still besieged by the fau- 
bouriers. Cries of ‘‘ The king to Paris!’’ re- 
doubled, together with abuse of the Austrian. A 
struggle commenced between the soldiers of the 
court and this multitude armed with pikes and 
sickles ; blood flowed at the gates and on the 
steps. The insurgents at last got the mastery, 
and pressed on to the apartments of the king and 
queen. louis XVI. was saved by his own mild- 
ness and by the national guards. 

As for Marie Antoinette, it would have been, 
perhaps, all over with her, had the women reached 
her. ‘They shook her door furiously, they mas- 
sacred the sentinels on guard. Madame Campan 
saw the corpse of one of them lying in the cor- 
ridor. The queen was still in bed; she rose in 
terror, threw on a petticoat and shawl, and has- 
tened to the apartment of the king. O, surprise 
and terror! she found the door fastened within. 
Behold her between an enraged populace and a 
bolt! Her husband, during the time, was seek- 
ing her by another way. Fortunately, the door 
opened to admit the dauphin; the mother and 
child hastened to the king at the moment when 
the rebels were forcing a passage. It was then 
announced that Louis XVI. would appear in the 
baleony ; the crowd thronged beneath it, constant- 
ly howling, ‘‘ The king to Paris!’’ The prince 
advanced, made a gesture of assent, and the peo- 
ple, satisfied, cried out, ‘* Vive le roi!’ but re- 
sumed, ‘* The queen! where is the queen?’ And 
threats were coupled with this name. 

Marie Antoinette, standing behind a curtain, 
dared not appear ; she was in the midst of thou- 
sands of enemies ; a hundred balls might strike 
her at once. She at last summoned resolution, and 
presented herself with her son and daughter, the 
bucklers of her heart. Lafayette also shielded 
her with his popularity ; he risked his head by 
kissing the hand of the Austrian in the presence 
of the multitude. 

At sight of the mother, the people forgot the 
queen. ‘* Ah! how beautiful she is !’’ cried they ; 
‘* how she caresses her children!’’ And the queen, 
the dauphin, and the nation, reconciled, together 
took the road to Paris. The women, following 
out their ideas, repeated, before and behind the 
carriage, “* Here they are! here they are! we 
are bringing back the baker, the baker's wife, and 
the little apprentice !’’ 

The nation was still amiable, it still respected 
virtue, beauty, infancy ; on the 20th of June, the 
10th of August, the 2d of September, it had be- 
come a nation of madmen and cannibals. 

One evening in June, 1791, the door of the 
Tuileries, already guarded like a prison, opened 
to a young and handsome Swede, whom a chiv- 
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alric adoration attached to Marie Antoinette. It 
was the Comte de Fersen, formerly a frequenter 
of the fétes at Trianon, and now confiding in a 
desperate plan. The king and queen, urged to 
extremity, announced to him that they were about 
to leave France, and placed their escape under the 
guidance of his devotion and skill. Fersen joined 
with himself three sure friends, MM. de Valory, 
de Moustier, and de Maldan. They were to dis- 
guise themselves as valets, mount the box of the 
carriages, and risk their heads to save the heads 
of royalty. All was thus arranged for the journey 
to the German frontier. 

On the night of the 2lst, the king and queen 
retired to rest as usual; but when the unquiet 
city was half asleep, both rose and dressed in sim- 
ple travelling costumes. Madame Elizabeth, that 
angel of devotion, joined them with the dauphin 
and Madame Royale, (afterwards the Duchess of 
Angouleme.) They left the palace by stealth ; 
they traversed the Carrousel ; the queen perceived 
there in the shade M. de Lafayette, the too con- 
fident guardian of royalty ; the king came out last, 
accompanied by the Comte de Fersen. ‘They met 
on the Quai des Theatins. Louis XVI. and his 
son delayed half an hour; it seemed half a century ! 
They arrived at last. The party entered two 
coaches ; Fersen, in the livery of a coachman, in- 
stalled himself on the box, took the reins, and drove 
towards Boudy. There, the king, the queen, the 
dauphin, Madame Royale, Madame Elizabeth, 
and the Marchioness de Toursel entered a berlin, 
previously prepared and harnessed. Two of the 
queen’s women and a garde-du-corps followed in 
a cabriolet. They pursued on a gallop the road 
to Chalons. 

The passport was thus worded : ‘* By the king’s 
order, pass Madame La Baronne de Korf, on her 
way to Frankfort with her two children, a maid, 
a valet-de-chambre, and three domestics: signed, 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Montmorin.”’ 

The Baroness de Korf was Marie Antoinette ; 
the two children were *he dauphin and Madame 
Royale ; the woman and valet-de-chambre, were 
Madame Elizabeth and Louis XVI. 

They arrived, without accident, at Montmirail. 
There, an hour was lost in repairing the berlin 
They reached Chalons. They recovered confidence. 
It was half-past three in the afternoon. The sky 
was clear, the people tranquil, the country delight- 
ful; the king, who had seen, for a year past, 
only bayonets and hostile faces, imprudently looked 
out at the carriage door. The maitre de poste re- 
cognized him. But this man, whose name should 
be consecrated by history, suppressed his astonish- 
ment, and withheld the gesture which would have 
ruined the royal family. They pursued their 
journey, and the fugitives exclaimed, ‘‘ We are 
saved.” 

Alas! they were lost. They were to have met, 
at Pont Sommevelle, MM. de Choiseul and de 
Goguelas with fifty hussars. They sought them 
in vain; they had left half an hour before. The 
king showed himself a second time at the door. 
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A man recognized him again, and the latter had 
not the heart of the maitre de poste. It was the 
young Drouet, whose name will be eternally tar- 
nished with the blood of four victims. He had 
never seen Louis XVI., but he noticed his resem- 
blance to the effigy on coin. He divined all. He 
immediately gave the alarm, mounted his horse, 
and galloped to Varennes. A dragoon followed to 
kill him, but could not overtake him. 

At half-past eleven in the evening, the royal 
family entered Varennes. Drouet had already 
been there a long time. The hussars had not yet 
arrived, having been delayed an hour by a misun- 
derstanding. Now, one hour was life or death, 
safety or the scaffold. The three disguised gen- 
tlemen sought the officers from house to house. 
The king and queen, alarmed, themselves alighted 
and wandered through the streets. They interro- 
gated the passers-by, like unfortunate wanderers 
in quest of a lodging. Useless trouble and vain 
humiliation! They regained their carriages, and 
by bribes and entreaties induced the postilions to 
remount their horses. They resumed their journey, 
traversed the city, and became reassured. Every- 
thing slumbered in obscurity, except Drouet and 
his friends. ‘They were lying in wait for the 
monarchy under the shade of an old feudal tower. 
{t approached. They dashed forward, stopped the 
horses, and ordered the travellers to descend. The 
gentlemen seized their arms, and consulted the 
king with alook. The king prohibited their 
using them. He preferred to risk the lives of his 
own family, rather than shed one drop of the 
blood of his people. The man, who yesterday 
commanded thirty millions of subjects, obeyed the 
voice of an unknown, and followed Drouet to the 
house of a grocer, named Sausse. The tocsin 
sounded, the city was aroused, the magistrates 
summoned. Royalty was imprisoned in a grocer’s 
shop. Louis XVI. at first denied his name; but 
seeing himself recognized by all, he took the hands 
of M. Sausse, and said to him, “ Yes, I am your 
king; I confide to you my fate and that of my 
wife, my sister, my children. Allow us to de- 
part; I will not quit France; I will but seek 
liberty in some loyal city. Save with me France 
and Europe! As a father, I entreat you; as a 
king, I command you.’”? The queen, Madame 
Elizabeth, the dauphin, threw themselves on their 
knees, and united their tears to the supplications 
of the monarch. At sight of so much greatness 
humbled before their insignificance, the mayor and 
grocer were troubled and hesitated. Their hearts 
might have yielded, but their selfishness trembled 
at the account they would have to render. Marie 
Antoinette addressed herself to Madame Sausse, 
pointing to her son and daughter. ‘‘ Madame,” 
said she with sobs, ‘‘ you are also a mother. Im- 
agine yourself in my place ; you may with a word 
restore us to life.” ‘‘ I would, madame,” coldly 
replied the grocer’s wife, ‘* but I think of my hus- 
band as you think of the king ; I am doing my 
duty as you are doing yours.”’ ‘All is then lost !”’ 
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eried the queen; and rising indignantly, she re- 
tired to a room, with her children, to weep. Mean- 
while Louis XVI. was still agitated and still 
hoped. M. de Bouillé, who was waiting at Sterni 
with his troops, may perhaps be warned in time, 
and come to wrest him from his jailers, who dare 
not lay hands on him. This last expectation was 
realized no more than the others. Hours rolled 
away and no assistance appeared. The queen and 
her children were reposing on beds without having 
undressed. Horrible night, which prepared Marie 
Antoinette for the vigil before the scaffold! When 
she rose the next morning her beautiful blonde 
hair had become white ! 

At half past seven an aid-de-camp of Lafayette 
arrived from Paris, bearing an order of arrest 
from the Constituent Assembly. The queen, who 
had been kind to this officer, reproached him 
earnestly and tearfully for his unworthy mission 
She seized the order, which had been deposited 
on the bed of the dauphin, and declaring that it 
would sully it, threw it down and crushed it 
beneath her feet. On his side, the king, more 
tranquil, in vain gained a few moments of respite. 
The people grew impatient, and cried out beneath 
the windows. It became necessary to obey, and 
set out. Marie Antoinette repulsed the arms 
which were extended to take her son; she took 
him in her own, entered the carriage with him, 
and the royal family, surrounded by three thou- 
sand guards, set out for Paris. The Marquis de 
Bouillé, warned too late, found the whole popula- 
tion armed, and threw himself into the Luxembourg 
beneath a shower of balls. 

The royal family traversed France in the midst 
of insults and threats. ‘‘ It was,’ says M. de 
Lamartine, ‘‘ a martyrdom of six hours, of which 
every step was an execution.”’ One man alone, 
M. de Dampierre, dared to salute with respect the 
king and queen ; he was massacred at their horses’ 
feet. The princes themselves would have shared 
the same fate, had not Barnave, commissioner of 
the Constituent Assembly, shielded them with his 
body, by placing himself in their carriage. 
‘** Frenchmen,” cried he, by a heroic movement, 
** nation of brave men, would you become a peo- 
ple of assassins *’’ Marie Antoinette, who recov- 
ered her graceful dignity in peril, thanked the 
young deputy by a look which attached him for- 
ever to her cause. This magnanimous heart, 
conquering even in defeat, softened its bitter grief. 
Pethron, the companion of Barnave, was, on the 
contrary, impassible even to cruelty. He ate 
fruits, in the presence of the queen, and threw 
the peel in the king’s face. 

The royal family re€ntered Paris, on the 25th 
of June, at seven in the evening. The multitude 
thronged about the berlin, like a sea swollen by a 
tempest. Its waves were so dense that they inter- 
cepted the air. The children, bathed in perspira- 
tion, could seareely breathe. ‘‘ See, gentlemen,” 
said Marie Antoinette to the people, ‘‘ we are 
stifling.” ‘*‘ We will stifle you another way,” 














replied the voices of wild beasts. ‘‘ Monsieur de 
Lafayette,’’ resumed the queen, “‘ at least save 
the gardes du corps who accompanied us.”’ 

In ascending the steps of the Tuileries, she 
proudly repulsed the arm of M. de Noailles, and 
leaned on a deputy. They might imprison, but 
could not degrade her. This captive seemed 
always the sovereign of her jailers. 

She found the palace dishonored by the crowd. 
A portrait of her husband hung without, like a 
sign. Her own bed had been occupied by a 
cherry-merchant, and her ornaments trampled 
under foot by fish-women. 

Placed henceforth under the surveillance of the 
people, Marie Antoinette saw her slightest gestures 
watched, and even her bed-chamber open by night 
to the National Guards. Among the latter, the 
actor St. Prix, of the Theatre-Frangais, dis- 
tinguished himself by his devotion in favoring the 
stolen interviews of the king and queen. The 
former remained for ten days absorbed in a gloomy 
silence. His wife reanimated him only by em- 
bracing his knees with their children. ‘* The 
struggle will yet be long,’’ said she to him; ‘let 
us summon courage to persevere unto the end, and 
if we must die, die at least like sovereigns.”’ 

Thanks to the efforts of Barnave, the royal 
family recovered a little liberty, and Marie An- 
toinette perceived a few gleams of hope. The 
oath taken by Louis XVI. to the constitution, on 
the 14th of September, 1791, was received with 
demonstrations of enthusiasm; but, while the 
people were crying, Vive le roi ! and Vive la reine ! 
they were crowning Robespierre with oaken gar- 
lands. This was to announce that, between the 
executioner and the victims, the choice would fall 
upon the executioner. 

Very soon, in fact, new demands from the As- 
sembly brought new opposition from the court, 
and outrages became more and more frequent. 
‘“*See,’’ said the queen to the king one day, in 
the presence of Dumouriez, one of the revo- 
lutionaires, whom her smile still chained to 
her car; “a captive in the Tuileries, I dare not 
place myself at my window towards the garden ; 
the crowd stationed beneath, and watching even 
my tears, hoot at me whenl appear. Yesterday, 
in order to breathe, I stood at the window on the 
side of the court, when a gunner of the guard 
apostrophized me with infamous abuse. ‘ How 
much pleasure,’ said he, ‘ would it give me, to 
see your head on the point of my bayonet!’ 
In this frightful garden may be seen, on one side, 
a man mounted on a chair and vociferating the 
most odious abuse of us, threatening with gestures 
the inhabitants of the palace; on the other, a 
soldier or a priest, whom the infuriated crowd 
are dragging to the pond, overwhelming him with 
blows and outrages. During this time, and at a 
few steps from these sinister scenes, others are 
playing ball, and walking tranquilly in the alleys. 
What an abode! What a life! What a people!” 

On the 20th of June, 1792, the whole popula- 
tion of the faubourgs, women and children, bear- 
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ing the declaration of the rights of man, mechanics 
in their shirt-sleeves, armed with pikes and canes, 
displaying torn culottes for standards, headed by 
the brewer Santerre, the butcher Legendre, the 
goldsmith Rossignol, the courtesan Theroigne de 
Mericourt, &c., invaded the Tuileries, forced the 
door of the cabinet of Louis X VI., and said to him, 
** Monsieur, you are a traitor! you must die or 
sign these decrees ;’’ (they were the decrees against 
the priests and in favor of the federalists ;) then 
they placed on his head a red cap, a glass of wine 
at his mouth, and sought the Austrian everywhere 
to killher. Some among them perceived Madame 
Elizabeth, and, taking her for her sister-in-law, 
raised their hands to strike her. Some officers 
stopped them, and undeceived them. ‘ Ah! 
what are you doing?’’ cried this angel of devo- 
tion; ‘* you should have allowed them to think I 
was the queen; my death might, perhaps, have 
saved her.’’ Others asked, at the foot of the 
staircase, ‘* Well, is she dead? throw us her 
head !’’ Marie Antoinette, from her bed-chamber, 
listened to these outcries, accompanied by the most 
infamous and disgusting names. One man only 
and a few women protected her. She pressed her 
son and daughter to her heart, which was palpi- 
tating with fear. When the factions arrived, they 
found her in this attitude ; and, already calmed 
by the firmness of the king, their anger subsided 
before so much beauty, weakness andtears. Their 
outeries ceased ; those who had hearts went away ; 
the most inhuman limited themselves to shaking 
their odious insignia. Smiles and words of com- 
passion were even addressed to the two children. 
‘“* If you love the nation,’’ said one of them to the 
Austrian, ‘* decorate your son with this red cap.” 
Marie Antoinette took the cap and placed it on the 
head of thedauphin. Graceful and simple as one is 
at the age of seven, he thought they were in sport, 
and smiled upon his executioners. This smile, 
which might have disarmed tigers, restored to the 
insulters their cowardly boldness ; impudent ap- 
pellations were redoubled in the ears of the mother 
and children. A young woman, pretty and well 
dressed, distinguished herself among the others. 
‘* Why do you insult me ?’’ asked the queen with 
gentleness ; ‘‘ have I injured you without knowing 
it.”’ ** You have caused the misfortunes of the 
nation!’’ replied the enthusiast, who did not 
even comprehend these great words. ‘‘ Poor 
child!’? resumed Marie Antoinette, ‘‘ see how 
they deceive you. What interest could I have 
in causing the misfortunes of the people? The 
wife of your present king, the mother of your 
future one, I am French at heart, and can be 
happy only in France. I was so, when you 
loved me, child!’’ At these tender words, the 
young girl was moved; her tears flowed; she 
asked pardon of her whom she had just outraged. 
‘I did not know you,”’ stammered she ; “ I see 
now that you are good.’’ Santerre himself was 
affected, and pushing away his ragged army by 
the shoulders, said, ‘‘Go! and take off that cap 
which is stifling the dauphin.”” Then he stooped 
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towards the queen and said, ‘‘ Your friends are 
very awkward, madaine ; I know some who would 
serve you better!’’ Marie Antoinette cast down 
her eyes without replying. Such an alliance in- 
spired only horror. It is well known how San- 
terre revenged himself for her disdain, by drown- 
ing, with the roil of drums, the adieu of Louis 
XVI. to the people upon the scaffold. 

When the king returned to the queen, she em- 
braced him with delirium. ‘‘ Ah, madame,”’ 
sighed the monarch, ‘‘ why did I take you from 
your country to expose you to such trials?” 

At last the tocesin of the 10th of August sounded 
the last hour of expiring royalty. At midnight, 
Danton gave the signal of assault at the clubs and 
at the faubourgs. Louis XVI. entrenched him- 
self in the Tuileries with his last defenders. The 
queen, Madame Elizabeth, the children and wo- 
men passed the night in mortal terrors, rising 
every moment to listen to the sinister bells and 
the approaches of the popular ocean. At day- 
break, Mav~ie Antoinette recovered her noble 
courage ; she reviewed, in the Salle de Trone, 
two companies of gentlemen, and her words so 
electrified them, that they charged arms in her 
presence, swearing to die at her feet. The flam- 
ing east threw at this moment a lurid light 
through all the palace windows; ‘* Sister,’’ said 
Madame Elizabeth, ‘‘ see how terrific is the dawn !”’ | 
The queen looked at the sky and sighed; then | 
she mingled with her servants and friends. She 
went with her confessor to consult the king, to re- 
assure the ministers in the council chamber, to 
embrace her children trembling in their beds. 
The faithful partakers of her greatness clustered 
around her in her adversity ; some were killed bn 
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who were awaiting the orders of a general. 
“*Marie Antoinette, who followed him step by 
step,’’ says M. Lamartine, “ relieved his feeble- 
ness by her attitude, the dignified and graceful 
movements of her head, the noble expression of 
her look. She revealed only by her color and 
mute emotions those sentiments of the queen, the 
wife, the mother, which her sex obliged her to 
restrain within her bosom. It was evident she 
was weeping inwardly, but her courage and indig- 
nation dried her tears when they would have 
fallen. Her respiration was hurried, her breast 
swelled with indignation. Her features, pale and 
languid from sleeplessness, but exalted by the 
force of her will and the intrepidity of her soul ; 
her eyes, which spoke by continued flashes to the 
eyes fixed upon hers; her look, which by turns 
implored, affected, braved, as it encountered cold, 
friendly, or hostile countenances; the anxiety 
with which she sought on the faces about her the 
effect of the king’s words; her palpitating lips, 
her aquiline nose, its nostrils inflated with emo- 
tion, the attitude of her head ; her drooping walk, 
her depressed arms, the yet recent traces of that 
beauty which was commencing to fade beneath her 
years, as her fortune before her sorrows ; the re- 
membrance of the adoration she had received in 
those same saloons where she now implored arms 
to defend her; those rays of the morning sun, 
penetrating the apartments and trembling upon her 
hair like a crown vacillating over her head ; 
these diverse arms, the crowd, these acclamations, 
this silence through which she advanced—all im- 
printed on her person a majesty of courage, of 
dignity, of sadness, which equalled in the eyes of 
the spectators the solemnity of the scene and the 


the stairways, others arrived covered with blood. | greatness of the events. She was the Niobe of 
One woman rushed across the Carrousel through| the monarchy; she was the statue of royalty 
the very midst of the enraged populace ; it was fallen from the throne, but without being either 
the heroic Duchess de Maille. They mistook her sullied or degraded by her fall. She had never 


devotion for insanity, and forcibly repulsed her. | 
‘** Let me go,”’ cried she, struggling, ‘ fidelity is’ 
the honor of our sex. Your patriotism is to hate 
the queen ; mine is to give her my life !’’ 

The procureur Roederer was the first to per-| 
ceive that resistance was useless. He counselled | 
the king to take refuge in the National Assembly. | 
‘* No!” cried Marie Antoinette, ‘‘ we are still in. 
power ; it is time to know which is to prevail, the. 
government or the factions !’’ And hastily dress- 
ing her children, she ranged them around her as 
a sacred battalion. The guards wept with ten-| 
derness at this sight. But it was necessary that 
the heart of her husband also should be inspired 
with heroism. Now, the good Louis XVI., 
always irresolute, especially in the presence of 
carnage, having sacrificed his own blood, thought 
only of sparing that of others. Instead of putting 
on his spurs, mounting his horse, and drawing his 
sword, he went and came from his ministers to his 
defenders, wearing a violet coat, the color of 
royal mourning, inspiring and recommending only 
clemency and commiseration, presenting the res- 
ignation of a Christian philosopher to the soldiers 








reigned as on this day! She was a queen in 


spite of her people and her fate. We have men- 


tioned the enthusiasm which she excited among 
the gentlemen. Some knelt to kiss her hands, 
others besought her to touch their weapons. 
Many threw their cloaks at her feet, as did Wal- 
ter Raleigh before Elizabeth of England ; others 
took her son and raised him in the air, as a stand- 
ard to which they devoted their lives. 

Carried away herself by these transports, Marie 
Antoinette took two pistols from the belt of M. 
d’Affry, and presented them to Louis XVI: 
‘** This is the moment,” said she, “* to conquer or 
to perish like a king!” The prince restored 
the pistols to the leader of the Swiss, relying only 
upon his inviolability for defence, and refusing to 
set the example of carnage. He sent the women 
and children to their rooms, and, with his pas- 
sive courage appeared unarmed in the presence 
of the people. He was received with hootings, 
which his own battalions joined. The queen 
heard them from her baleony above: ‘ Great 
God !”” exclaimed she, ‘ it is the king whom they 
are insulting! all is lost!” 
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Already masters, in fact, of the Hotel de Ville, 
the insurgents attacked the Tuileries to the songs 
of the (a ira and the Marseillaise. The Swiss 
and the gentlemen were killed at their posts ; but, 
far from imitating them, the rest passed over to 
the ranks of the enemy. Louis XVI. had no 
longer any safety but in the Constituent Assem- 
bly ; thither he repaired with his family and his 
ministers. The queen, on her way, concealed her 
face in the bosom of the Princess de Lamballe. 
They crossed the garden, fragrant with flowers, 
full of the songs of birds, bathed in natural light. 
The conquering people were howling on the other 
side of the palace, as they massacred the last 
champions of retiring royalty. They stepped on 
some heaps of dead leaves. ‘* They fall early this 
year,”’ sighed Louis XVI. And the two children 
played with these leaves on their way to the scaf- 
fold. At the steps of the terrace of the Feuil- 
lants, a group of the insurgents perceived the cor- 
tege and barred the way. ‘‘ No! no!” cried 
they, brandishing their pikes, ‘‘ they shall no 
longer deceive the nation. We must put an end 
to this! Down with the veto! down with the 
Austrian! Abdication or death.’”? They obtained 
a passage by declaring that the deputies were 
waiting for the king. A sapper raised the young 
dauphin in his arms, carried him thus before the 
queen, and opened the way to the Assembly 
collected at the Manége. 

Louis sat down with his family beside the pres- 
ident, Vergniaud : ‘‘ Gentlemen,’’ said he, ** 1 am 
come hither to prevent a great crime. I have 
thought that I could no longer be in safety but in 
your midst.’’ The Assembly gazed in the silence 
of stupor at this king and queen whom they were 
about to overthrow. They hesitated before the 
resignation of the one and the majesty of the 
other. One of them observed that they ought not 
to deliberate in the presence of Louis XVI. “It 
is just,’ replied Louis XVI. himself. 
took a place with his family in the box of the 
logographe. 
his own trial. 
near him. 
chair. 
shade of a corner. 


The secretaries took their notes 
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and prayed with her heart and lips. The prin- 
cess royal wept; the dauphin demanded of his 
father the names of the representatives. One only 
was vile enough to insult this fall. It was the 
painter David: ‘Shall you finish my portrait 
soon?’? asked Louis XVI. ‘I will never hence- 
forth paint the portrait of a tyrant, but when his 
head is placed before me on a scaffold.”” No 
glory can atone for such a speech. 

The Assembly had one sublime moment. Mus- 
ketry were heard in the saloon; the clashing of 
arms resounded in the lobbies. It was thought 
that the Swiss, triumphant for the moment, had 
come to take the king and to strike the deputies on 
their seats: ‘* Let us swear,” cried Vergniaud, 
**to die free, and to die worthy of the people!” 
All rose and took the oath. The tribunes repeat- 
ed it. No one left his place. It was a false 
alarm; the triumphal passage of the Swiss had 
terminated in their massacre and in that of all the 
servants of the chateau. The Marseillaise respect- 
ed in their pillage—strange coincidence !—only a 
picture of Melancholy, which ornamented the 
chamber of the king. 

Louis XVI. and the queen then saw the spoils 
of the monarchy brought into the saloon; vest- 
ments and ornaments, silver and jewels. Then 
they heard the Assembly proclaim this last decree : 
Royalty is suspended in France. The royal fam- 
ily will remain under the guardianship of the 
legislative corps. 

It was now two hours after midnight. Louis 
XVI. breathed like a man relieved from a heavy 
burthen. Marie Antoinette bent her uncrowned 
brow, closed her eyes for a few moments, and rose 
with a new diadem: that of misery. 

The dethroned and captive princes were conduct- 
ed to a dilapidated lodging inthe old monastery of 
Les Feuillants. An officer bore thither, in his 
arms, the sleeping dauphin. The king retired 


And he | without undressing ; the queen threw herself be- 


He was present, as a spectator, at! night in prayer at their door. 


side her children; Madame Elizabeth passed the 


When the day entered her curtainless windows, 


The dauphin was seated on a straw) Marie Antoinette contemplated her new Tuileries, 
Marie Antoinette concealed herself in the | Without were black roofs and the city still agi 
The perspiration, by turns! tated with its triumph. Within a naked chamber, 


burning and icy, rolled over their foreheads. The | a field bedstead, straw chairs, shabby furniture, a 


atmosphere, already warm, grew intensely hot 
from the breath of the people piled up in the trib- 
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few garments scattered about and rumpled, one 
poor servant, the guardian of the deserted cloister. 


unes. They heard the combat which was continu- | The presence of her children reminded her that this 


ing at the Tuileries, the discharges of guns and of 
cannons, the death-cries of the conquerors, the 
supplications of the victims, the fall of the corpses, 
even at the doors of the Manége, and the clamor 
of the rebels, who wished to strike the king in the 
bosom of the Assembly. 

This martyrdom lasted fourteen hours. Louis 
XVI. was hungry, and eat with composure. The 
queen and her children were nourished only by 
their tears. She was contemplating her own 
degradation, without a word, in consternation, but 
still great, ‘in the attitude of a hero disarmed.” 
Madame Elizabeth felt only the grief of the others, 





was no dream, that such was henceforth to be the 
fate of the Queen of France. She swooned in the 
arms of her women, the companions of the splen- 
dors of the day before. ‘* Unhappy victims,” said 
she to them on recovering, ‘* you behold a victim 
more miserable than yourselves, since your mis- 
fortunes are her work. And you, poor chil- 
dren,’’ resumed she, embracing her son and 
daughter, *‘ you have been promised so beautiful 
an inheritance and must now be involyed in our 
ruin!’ Then she passed into the cell of Louis 
XVI., whom she found distributing a few locks 
of his hair, the last gift of royalty. 
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As for herself, she had become so poor, in one 
day, that she was obliged to borrow a watch from 
one of her ladies, and twenty-five louis from Mad- 
ame Augie her femme-le-chambre. 

Their perils were prolonged throughout the 
lay. The crowd did not cease to besiege and 
menace the Feuillants. Twenty times the royal 
family believed their last hour had arrived. Dan- 
ton alone restrained these cannibals, by haranguing 
them from the summit of the tribune, and casting 
a glance of pity on the queen, who had purchased 
but lately the support of the traitor. 

The route from the Feuillants to the Temple 
lasted two hours in broad day, and was a new 
martyrdom. The insults of the people were more 
violent than ever. In the midst of the Place Ven- 
dome, Pethion pointed out to the queen the frag- 
ments of the statue of Louis XIV. She did not 
cease to hear the howling of the multitude till hex 
carriage rolled beneath the gloomy vaults of her 
prison. 

She had especially regretted the Princess de 
Lamballe, her best friend. She saw her again on 
the second of September. A company of mur- 
derers presented themselves at the door of the 
Temple, and asked a sight of the Capets, (this was 
thenceforth the appellation of the royal family.) 
The commissaries led the king and the queen toa 
window, and what saw they! The head of Mad- 
ame de Lamballe, carried on the end of a pike, 
after having been rolled from cabaret to cabaret. 
Its body was lying with the thousands of corpses 
immolated since the morning in all the prisons. 

After the first day, the royal family had been 
immured in the different stories of the little tower 
of the Temple : Madame Elizabeth on the ground- 
floor, in a kitchen; the servants on the first floor ; 
the queen and her children on the second ; the 
king on the third. Bare walls, miserable pallets, 
a few coarse seats, no curtains, some obscene en- 
gravings—such was the new palace. Happy still 
at being retinited, the captives clustered together. 
They walked before dinner in a gloomy avenue, 
under the eye of Santerre and his aides. They 
passed the remainder of the day in conversation, 
reading, in instructing and amusing the dauphin, 
in weeping when the surveillance was a little 
relaxed. At nine o’clock, the mother put the 
children to bed in her room, and ascended to sup 
in the apartment of the king. Then each retired 
to his pallet to dream of the approaching scaffold. 

On the night of the 19th of August, some mu- 
nicipal officers entered the chamber of the queen 
and tore from her the last friends of her captivity. 
They were replaced by a brutal jailer and his wife, 
named Tison, by the saddler, Rocher, as ferocious 
in heart as in countenance, and by Simon, the 
shoemaker, the infamous executioner of Louis 
XVII. Clery, alone, the valet-de-chambre of the 
king, obtained leave to remain near his master and 
to immortalize his devotion. 

In place of the tender cares of Mesdames de Lam- 
balle, de Toursel, de Navarre, Marie Antoinette 
had to endure, from morning till night, and often 





from night till morning, the insolence of Rocher. 
This wretch, with his ignoble face, his stentorian 
voice, his odor of tobacco and wine, devised a 
thousand methods of torturing the queen; now 
making the keys and bolts grate on her ear, smok- 
ing in her face, and uttering vulgar language ; dis- 
playing before her eyes infamous handbills, in 
which she was painted as a Messalina, and her 
children, as wolf's cubs to be strangled; finally as- 
sembling workmen in the passage-ways, who 
danced to the sound of La Carmagnole and of the 
most obscene songs. The poor mother could not 
avoid this daily torture, for she dared not deprive 
her son of his walk and his sports in the open air. 

Some of the neighbors bestowed upon her looks 
and signs of compassion, discreetly exchanged 
from one window to the other. Sometimes, even 
unknown hands threw a flower or a ribbon from 
the little gardens suspended at the poor attics. Or 
rather, might be seen to appear there, al] in tears, 
the face of an old friend, a courtier, faithful in 
misfortune. ‘The queen would say to Madame 
Elizabeth, as she raised her veil, ‘* That house is 
devoted to us; this story is ours; that chamber is 
still royalist.” And this would aid her to forget 
the trials of the day—to cherish a consoling dream 
of the morrow. 

The two women were thus occupying them- 
selves on the 21st of September, when a municipal 
officer proclaimed, at the foot of the tower, the 
abolition of royalty and the establishment of the 
republic. They pressed together like two doves 
struck with a ball, and concealed the intelligence 
from the king until the next day. Louis XVI. 
still wore the sword, that sceptre of the French 
gentleman, and the insignia of his orders of chiv- 
alry: they were taken away from him at night, 
and his wife, at her awakening, saw them no 
more. 

The funds voted by the Convention for the ex- 
penses of the imprisonment having been almost all 
employed in construction and in measures of se- 
curity, hardly enough remained to provide nourish- 
ment and clothing for the captives. It had been 
forgotten, or intentionally overlooked, that on es- 
caping, the 10th of August, from the pillaged 
palace, their only wardrobe consisted of the clothes 
they wore on that day. The king had not a single 
piece of money in his purse; the queen not a 
change of garments for herself or her children ; 
neither, any of thge articles so necessary for the 
amelioration of their fate. They had fallen from 
the height of greatness to the depth of poverty! 
And, not contented with treating them as no longer 
sovereigns, their jailers did not treat them as a 
man and woman. Meanwhile the winter was ap- 
proaching, and, after having used the linen lent 
by the English embassy, Marie Antoinette and 
her sister-in-law passed their days like humble 
seamstresses in mending and piecing their summer 
clothing, or the garments of the king. 

Thus, that beauty of the queen, which had been 
so brilliant and so pure, faded imperceptibly day 
by day, having no longer any decoration to en- 
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hance it but the simple costume of a woman of the 
people. ° 

The captivity in the Temple lasted nearly two 
months. It was frightful, without doubt, for 
Marie Antoinette and for the king; but they were 
resigned to it since they suffered together. This 
Jast consolation was taken from them towards the 
end of September. They had just supped in the 
chamber of Louis XVI., when six municipal 
officers entered. ‘They read to the prisoners a 
decree of the Commune, which ordered their im- 
mediate separation, and the removal of the king 
into the great tower. 

At this intelligence, the queen threw herself on 
the neck of her husband, Mme. Elizabeth followed 
with the children, and all, covering him with tears 
and kisses, declared that they would die rather 
than be separated from him. Then, seeing the 
municipal officers inflexible, Marie Antoinette 
threw herself at their feet, softened Simon, and 
even Rocher, by her supplications, but obtained 
from the civil officers only the order to obey with- 
out delay. 

The captives were immediately searched with 
insolent rigor. Everything which could facilitate 
a correspondence was taken from them, even to 
the pens and paper used for the instruction of the 
dauphin. Then, tearing asunder this wreath of 
interwoven aris and hearts, they left the women 
and children half dead in the chamber, and con- 
ducted Louis XVI. between two bayonets to apart- 
ments in the great tower. 

This apartment was hardly ready ; the work- 
men were still employed upon it; so that the king 
found there only a bed and a chair in the midst of 
tools and fragments of plaster. 

The next morning, his valet-de-chambre, Clery, 
who dressed the hair of the queen and the chil- 
dren, asked to be allowed to go and render them 
this service. ‘* You will have no communication 
with them,’’ was the reply; ‘‘ your master will 
never more see his son and daughter.”?” And 
Louis XVI. having ventured some observations, 
they turned their backs upon him, leaving him for 
breakfast only a morsel of bread which he divided 
with his servant. Both bathed it with their silent 
tears. 

Nevertheless, a few hours after, the king en- 
treated the municipal officer to give him intelligence 
of his family. Less barbarous than the others, 
this man sought Marie Antoinette. After a night 
of sighs and lamentations, she was of a frightful 
paleness; her eyes, red and dry, gazed without 
beholding ; she had not touched her food, declar- 
ing that she would allow herself to die of hunger 
if her husband was not restored to her. The 
gaolers in fact trembled lest she should escape 
them by death. 

** Well,” said one of them, whom the queen 
implored on her knees, ‘‘ you shall dine together 
again to-day and the Commune will decide to- 
morrow !”’ 

These words were scarcely finished when the 
cries of grief were changed into that of joy, and the 
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women and children clasped their hands, thanking 
their executioners as if they had restored them to 
life. The officers turned away their heads to con- 
ceal their emotion. Simon himself rubbed his 
eyes with his hand, saying, with an oath, ‘‘ These 
women will make me weep!” 

The prisoners ate together, not only on this day, 
but the days following ; the Commune granted them 
this favor, ‘‘ for fear that the queen would commit 
suicide.’’ ‘This was the last triumph of her vir- 
tues and her beauty. And she had never on the 
throne achieved one so precious to her heart. It 
is true that the jailers did all they could to con- 
vert this favor into a punishment. Municipal 
guards were present at all the interviews, watch- 
ing the slightest gestures and signs, and forbidding 
the guests to speak low or to express themselves 
in a foreign language. 

However, this separation of the prisoners, and 
the goings and comings of Clery, facilitated the 
intercourse of Marie Antoinette with friends with- 
out. With a crayon, concealed from the commis- 
sioners, she wrote on the blank-leaves and on the 
margin of her prayer-book, and the faithful servant 
earried every Sunday these billets to his wife, who 
conveyed them to friends dispersed about the city. 
They contained phrases of double signification, 
volumes of anguish and tenderness comprised in a 
single word; these words could be understood 
only by eyes accustomed to read in the soul from 
which they had proceeded. The prisoners were 
also initiated by Clery into political events. ‘* Open 
the windows,’’ he would say in a low voice to 
the queen; and the latter would learn from the 
criers the fate of her partisans, the sanguinary 
debates of her enemies, the arrest and death of the 
ancient ministry, the movements of the French and 
foreign armies. 

When the repairs of the great tower were fin- 
ished, Marie Antoinette was removed to the third 
story above the king. The new apartment was a 
chef-d’euvre of barbarity. The paper-hangings 
represented a prison with its chains, its trap-doors, 
its keys, its executioners, and its instruments of 
torture. The light entered only by loop-holes, 
and the captives occupied less space than their tor- 
mentors. The queen had but one chamber for 
herself and daughter. Mme. Elizabeth slept in a 
dark cabinet, adjoining the room of the jailer, 
Tison, and his wife. ‘The municipal officers had 
reserved for themselves the apartment in the cen- 
tre, so that the princesses should not visit each 
other without passing through them. A whole 
corps of sentinels separated the lodgings of the 
king from that of his family. The platform pre- 
pared for their walks was bordered with high 
planks, which left visible only a glimpse of the 
sky. 

Scarcely installed in her new abode, the queen 
saw her son taken from her by a decree of the 
Commune. The republic were unwilling that the 
young Capet should be educated longer by the 
Austrian in hatred of the revolution. He de- 
scended into the apartment of Louis XVI., pre 
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paratory to his transfer to the shop of Simon. 
His mother, aunt, and sister, saw him no more 
except at meals and during their walks, under the 
surveillance of the commissioners. 

While the king devoted himself entirely to his 
duties as a husband and father, the queen and her 
sister-in-law prayed, read and worked. They 
prayed especially, and kneeling was, as it were, 
their most common position. At nine o'clock, 
they went to breakfast with Louis XVI., who em- 
braced them ; after breakfast, Clery dressed their 
hair, whispering in their ears some words from 
without. Then they would admire the rapid pro- 
gress of the dauphin’s education. 

Matured by grief, this child became manly day 
by day. He was the consoling future of all these 
misfortunes ; he softened the jailers themselves 
by his charming delicacy and grace. If a less 
severe officer was put on guard, he would hasten 
with this good intelligence to his mother. One 
day he recognized one of the commissioners from 
the Commune, who asked him where he had seen 
him. The dauphin looked at the queen and ob- 
stinately refused to reply. Interrogated at last 
secretly by his aunt, he said in a low voice : 

** It was on the journey from Varennes; I did 
not wish to recall it for fear of making mamma 
weep.” 

At mid-day the whole family took the air in the 
garden, whatever might be the weather, whatever 
might be the abusive language and conduct of the 
spectators. Attwo o'clock, they again assembled at 
dinner. The queen ate little and slowly, to give the 
king time to satisfy his appetite, which she saw their 
guardians ridiculing. She afterwards played with 
him at cards or chess. And the laughter was re- 
newed with sinister allusions, at the movements of 
the pieces which bear the namesof king and queen. 
About four o'clock, Louis XVI. fell asleep in his 
arm-chair. The children ceased their sports, and 
the women silently took their needles ; they feared 
so much depriving the captive king of the illusions 
of a beautiful dream! At six o’clock the lessons 
of the dauphin re-commenced; then his father 
amused him until supper. At last the supper 
brought the last reunion. Marie Antoinette un- 
dressed her son and carried him to his bed, after 
having made him repeat this prayer, composed by 
herself, (her daughter remembered it, and has since 
revealed it to the remorse of France.) 

‘‘ Almighty God,’’ this angel of misfortune 
would say very low that he might not be heard 
by the commissioners, ‘‘ Almighty God, who hast 
created me and redeemed me, | adore and love 
Thee. Preserve the lives of my father and of 


Give my mother, my aunt, and my sister, the 
strength they need to support them in their 
trials !”’ 

After supper, the queen read aloud in some 
work on history. Her tears interrupted her at 
the narration of dethronements and royal calami- 
ties, and her breast dilated with a vague hope, 
when the repentance of the people reéstablished a 
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monarchy. At last, the king conducted her to 
her room, pressed her hands tenderly, and bade her 
adieu. And the three women undressed, convers- 
ing on the virtues of Louis XVI., who had seemed 
to be purified and exalted in captivity, in propor- 
tion as his slow martyrdom brought him nearer 
heaven. ‘* The queen,”’ especially, says M. de 
Lamartine, ‘‘ was astonished at the treasures of 
gentleness and courage which she discovered in his 
heart. She deplored that so many virtues should 
have displayed themselves only in the obscurity 
of a prison ; she reproached herself bitterly, and 
acknowledged to her sister that she had not suffi- 
ciently valued his affection in their days of pros- 
perity. Two especial trials, added to those of 
each day, marked the winter of 1793. 

One day, during their walk, a young, man placed 
on guard at the extremity of the avenue of chest- 
nuts, manifested his pity by his tears, and his de- 
votion by attracting Clery’s attention towards a 
heap of rubbish in the yard. He had there con- 
cealed a note for the queen and her sister-in-law. 
This note escaped the jailers, but not the gesture 
of the sentinel. Arrested immediately, his eyes 
still moist, the unfortunate man was dragged to 
prison, and expiated his commiseration on the 
scaffold. 

The second trial was, the illness caused the 
whole royal family by the humidity of their new 
lodgings. The queen recovered first to nurse her 
husband, who, in his turn, took care of his valet- 
de-chambre. 

As the mother was sweeping, one morning, the 
chamber of her sick son, the king remembered 
that it was the anniversary of a fete of the 
monarchy, formerly a day of happiness. The 
populace, who remembered it also, came at the 
same instant to dance beneath the windows to the 
tune of Caira. ‘Ah! madame,” exclaimed the 
prince, raising his hands towards heaven, ‘* what 
an occupation, and what a fate for a queen of 
France! Who could have predicted that in unit- 
ing you to myself, I should have thus degraded 
yout’? ** Do you then count for nothing,’’ replied 
Marie Antoinette, without laying aside her broom, 
** the glory of being the wife of the best and most 
persecuted of men? Have not such misfortunes 
more majesty than all the grandeurs of the throne ?”’ 

She spoke truth, and posterity to-day confirms 
her words. ‘ 

The more the magnanimity of the Aus/rian was 
displayed in imprisonment, the more studiously 
were her privations redoubled. The inquisition 
increased from week to week, and did not even 


respect the modesty of the woman. They broke 
my family! Protect us against our enemies. | 


her bread, they opened the fruits of her table, and 
even the stones of the peaches, in search of cor- 
respondence. They regulated the length of the 
needles with which she mended her linen. They 
followed her into the retirement where she and her 
sister were changing their dresses. She at last 
dressed in bed, and confined herself to a single suit. 
They introduced into the court sans-culoties, who 
demanded, howling, the head of Madame Veto. 
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Rocher sang to her, in a loud voice, the Carmag- 
nole, and taught her son obscene verses against 
herself, and against Louis XVI. When this 
wretch felt himself softened, he drank to increase 
his ferocity. A workman, urged by him, raised 
an axe one day upon the neck of the prisoner, and 
would have struck in, had not some one warded 
off the blow. Another day, the mother lost 
patience, and the queen reappeared. A muni- 
cipal guard brutally dragged the dauphin from his 
bed, to assure himself, he said, that he was there. 
Marie Antoinette precipitated herself between the 
man and the child, and cast upon the former such 
a look that he remained petrified. 

Some deputies from the Convention came to ex- 
amine the Temple. Among them was Drouet, that 
maitre de poste who had delivered up the fugitives 
at Varennes. Faithful to his réle, he stoically 
contemplated his victims, and sat down, with his 
hat on, in the presence of the queen who was 
standing, and the king who was uncovered. Marie 
Antoinette disdained to reply to his questions. 
Louis XVI. confined himself to saying that he 
had no complaint to make: ‘‘ You will oblige 
me,”’ added he, ‘*‘ by sending my wife and children 
the linen and clothes which you see they need.”’ 
In fact, the dresses of the princesses and the gar- 
ments of the dauphin were only rags. The king 
demanded nothing for himself. The prisoners 
mended his clothes while he was sleeping. This 
visit from the Convention produced only new hard- 
ships. They pulled the down from the pillows 
and the wool from the mattresses. They tore the 
dauphin naked from his bed to search beneath his 
body. This was in mid-winter; the chamber was 
cold; Marie Antoinette warmed the shivering 
child as well as she could on her breast. 

Things were in this state, when a heroic pro- 
ject—an intoxicating hope—came to break the 
monotony of these sufferings. Among the com- 
missioners of the Commune at the Temple, the 
queen remarked a young man of small stature, 
southern features, delicate, but energetic, with 
one of those looks which are more eloquent than 
words. Every week, and almost every day, some 
especial errand brought this young man to the cap- 
tives. He passed whole hours with his eyes fixed 
on Marie Antoinette, concealing, beneath the forms 
of surveillance, a mute adoration. The queen 
quickly comprehended the devotion of this manner 
and the language of these signs. They seemed to 
say: ‘* You have one friend among your perse- 
cutors. I am watching over you, and will save 
you with your family!’ In turn, she made him 
understand that she thanked him from her soul’s 
depths and would confide in him. At last, one 
evening, the explanation was complete. Marie 
Antoinette beheld at her feet, in her cell, the 
young commissioner and his companion. Heaven 
had sent her two saviors instead of one. In a few 
words, which were worth a thousand, they re- 
vealed to her their names and their generous plan. 

The first was called Toulan, the second Lepitre. 
Born at Toulouse, in the rank of the people, Tou- 
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lan had come to Paris with literary tastes. He 
had become a bookseller that he might have access 
to the best works. His ardent imagination had 
thrown him into the revolution, and his eloquence 
had rendered him popular. He had been among 
the first, on the 10th of August, at the assault on 
the Tuileries, and his republican prowess had pro- 
cured him a seat in the Commune. Sent to the 
Temple as a violent enemy of despotism, he had 
perceived, from the first, that no one could be less 
a despot than Louis XVI., and that calumny had 
blinded him respecting all the royal family. ‘* The 
sight of Marie Antoinette especially—that majesty 
enhanced by degradation, that countenance in which 
the languor of the captive tempered the dignity of 
the queen, that sadness suddenly flung like a veil 
over features which still breathed so many graces, 
that last ray of youth about to be extinguished in 
the humidity of a dungeon, that charming head 
over which the axe was so nearly suspended, and 
which seemed as if already held by the hair and 
presented to the people by the hand of the exe- 
cutioner; all these had profoundly moved the 
sensibility of Toulan. He was one of those spirits 
who are led by emotion at once to the very opposite 
of their preconceived ideas, and who never discuss 
a sentiment. Before reflecting, he devoted him- 
self in heart. All that was desirable seemed to 
him possible. Compassion, besides, has also its 
fanaticism. He had therefore resolved to wrest 
from their prison, from their persecutors, from the 
scaffold, the queen with the royal family; to re- 
store them, by an heroie stratagem, to liberty, to 
happiness, perhaps to the throne. henceforth, 
he had sought and sued, by false demonstrations 
against the king, for more frequent missions to the 
tower of the Temple. They had been granted 
him.’’ In short, he had gained over to his sublime 
enterprise his colleague, Lepitre, an humble re- 
publican, converted like himself, and both were 
ready to give their blood for the escape of the 
prisoners. 

The emotion, the joy, the terror, the gratitude, 
of Marie Antoinette, at this confidence, may ba 
imagined. What flatterers of her crown had ever 
equalled these two courtiers of her misfortunes? 
So she gave to Toulan a pledge which she had 
never bestowed upon any one: 2 curl of her beau- 
tiful blonde hair mingled with threads of silver, 
with this device worthy of the young hero: “ He 
who fears death knows not how to love.’’ ** Go,”’ 
said she. to him, ‘‘ go, with this letter of credit ; 
find all the friends who remain to me, if there are 
any left who can comprehend your courage !’’ 
Toulan rose, armed with superhuman strength, 
pressed convulsively the trembling hand of the 
captive, and hastened to seek in Paris the secret 
friends of the queen. 

But, alas! the terror was so great and the 
inquisition so infallible, that Toulan and his ac- 
complices succeeded only in dying for Marie An- 
toinette. Nevertheless, during a month, they 
ameliorated the sufferings of her martyrdom. On 
the day of the execution of Louis XVI., they 
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were the only ones, with their friends, who dared, 
in the midst of the general stupor, to cry out, 
** Let us save the king !’’ and to oppose themselves 
to twenty thousand men who would have led him 
to execution. ‘They hoped to arouse the hearts and 
the arms of the populace, but escaped only by a 
sort of miracle. They continued their réle of 
devotion towards the widow and mother. They 
gained over other colleagues to her cause; they 
administered consolations in a thousand forms, 
through the stove-funnels, by billets in sympa- 
thetic ink, by fragments of journals and procla- 
mations, &c. At last the woman Tison discovered 
them, and denounced them after the fall of the 
Girondins, and, the first victims of the reign of 
terror, they preceded Marie Antoinette by a few 
days only to the scaffold. 

On the 11th of December, 1792, the gloomy 
silence of the Temple was disturbed by a great 
tumult of men, of horses, and of firing. The Con- 
vention were coming to lead Louis XVI. to his 
trial. They isolated him from all his family, in- 
cluding his son, who was restored to the queen. 
Who can describe the anguish of the wife during 
her husband’s trial? Toulan, Clery, and Tiéry 
transmitted to her, from day to day, its heart-rend- 
ing vicissitudes, by letters concealed in a clew of 
thread, or drawn up by a thread from one story to 
another. The speech of Desere reached Marie 
Antoinette in this manner; then she learned the 
death-warrant and the order of execution in twenty- 
four hours. 

There remained but one doubt and one hope: 
would the king be allowed to embrace her and 
bless her before his execution? On her knees 
beside her sister-in-law and her children, watering 
with her tears the cold pavement of her cell, with 
her eye and ear fastened on the door and window, 
she awaited an entire day the decision of her fate. 
When it was announced to her that she would see 
her husband, she felt that agony itself has its joys, 
and the beatings of her heart counted the seconds 
until the morrow. 

On the twentieth of January, at seven o'clock, 
Louis XVI., calm as a philosopher and sublime 
as a Christian, prepared a glass of water and some 
chairs for the reception of his family. He re- 
quested that his jailers might not be within hear- 
ing, but watch through a glazed door. 

The queen descended, supporting her son and 
daughter, and herself leaning on Mme. Elizabeth. 
The king opened his arms, and pressed them all at 
once to his heart! He seated his wife on his right 
hand, his sister on his left, Madame Royale at his 
feet, the dauphin on his knees. Thus grouped 
and mingled in one embrace, they formed but one 
body as well as one soul. The sage, the Chris- 
tian, the king, gave place to the father, the brother, 
the husband. 

Listen to M. Lamartine: ‘It was as it were a 
wreath of heads, of arms, of palpitating limbs, 
agitated with grief and caresses, from whence es- 
eaped, in suppressed murmurs and heart-rending 
bursts, the despair of these five hearts melted in 





one, to break and to die, as it were, in a single 
embrace. During more than half an hour, no 
word escaped their lips. It was but one lamen- 
tation, in which all these voices of father, of 
women, of children were lost in the common sigh, 
calling, replying to each other by sobs which re- 
newed sobs, and breaking forth at intervals in 
eries so sharp and so poignant, that they pierced 
the doors, the windows, the walls of the tower, 
and were heard in the neighboring quarters. At 
last even these symptoms of grief abated from ex- 
haustion of strength. The tears dried on the eye- 
lids, the heads approached the king, as if to sus- 
pend all souls on his lips; and a conversation ina 
low tone, interrupted from time to time by kisses 
and embraces, was prolonged during two hours, 
which were but one long embrace. No one with- 
out heard these confidences of the dying to the 
survivors. The tomb or the dungeon stifled them 
in a few months with the hearts. The princess 
royal alone kept these souvenirs in her memory, 
and at a later period revealed whatever confidences 
policy and death had allowed to escape of the ten- 
derness of a father, the conscience of a dying man, 
and the secret instructions of a king. A mutual 
narration of their thoughts since their separation, 
repeated recommendations to sacrifice to God all 
vengeance if ever the inconstancy of the people, 
which is the fortune of kings, should put their 
enemies in their power ; aspirations of the soul of 
Louis XVI. towards heaven; sudden softenings 
and returnings to earth at the aspect of these be- 
loved beings, whose interlaced arms seemed to re- 
cal] and detain him; a vague hope ; a resignation 
of all into the hands of God; a sublime vow that 
his life should not cost a drop of blood to his peo- 
ple; lessons more Christian than royal given and 
repeated to his son; all this, interrupted with 
kisses, tears, embraces, prayers, adieux more ten- 
der and more secret whispered in the ear of the 
queen alone, occupied the two hours which this 
funereal conversation lasted. Those without heard 
only a tender and confused murmur of voices. The 
commissioners cast from time to time a furtive re- 
gard through the glass door, as if to warn the 
king that the time was rapidly passing away.”’ 

The fatal moment arrived, Louis XVI. rose, 
pressed his family once more to his breast, and 
promised to see them again the next day—before 
the eternal separation. He resolved not to keep 
this promise, left as a last gleam in this night of 
despair. He led or rather bore to the stairs, the 
queen hanging on his neck, Madame Royale in his 
arms, the dauphin clinging to his knees, Madame 
Elizabeth entwined with them all. He bade them 
adieu thrice, loosed their clasping hands and re- 
entered, while the mother and aunt supported the 
fainting princess. 

The next morning, at nine o’clock, Marie An- 
toinette heard the roll of sixty drums, the echoing 
of artillery, the tread of a whole army, announce 
the departure of her husband for execution. The 
gratings of her windows did not allow of her re- 
ceiving the last look which the king cast upon the 
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tower, where he left his family more unfortunate 
than himself. The fatal night had been divided 
between faintings, sobs, and prayers. Marie 
Antoinette calculated the time and the distance, in 
such a manner as to divine the exact moment in 
which the head of Louis XVI. would fall. At 
that moment she threw herself on her knees and 
presented her soul to God with that of the victim ; 
then “‘ she invoked as a protector in heaven him 
whom she had lost as a husband upon earth.” 
The Commune refused to give her any intelligence 
respecting his execution ; even Clery was not al- 
lowed to see her again, or to remit to her the hair 
and ring which had been confided to him by his 
master. 
sioners, these relics were stolen by Toulan, and 
sent to the Count of Provence. The widow ob- 
tained leave to wear mourning for her husband ; 
but this mourning was measured out to her with 
disgraceful parsimony. 

In vain were consolations offered her by her 
sister and children, and even by some municipal 
officers, convinced that her release would soon fol- 
low the death of the king. She obstinately refused 
all comfort ; she would no longer even descend to 
the garden for fear of passing before the door of the 
cell of Louis XVI. For her children’s sake alone 
she consented, at the expiration of a month, to as- 
cend to the platform of the tower. She found 
there battlements with blinds which shut out all 
but a view of heaven. As her aspirations hence- 
forth tended only thither, she congratulated her- 
self instead of complaining. 

Sleeplessness and tears completed the ruin of 
her health. Her sister and daughter in vain im- 
plored the opening of a door of communication at 
night ; it was pitilessly refused to them. It was 
then that the woman Tison, her guardian, became 
insane from remorse. ‘The queen revenged her- 
self by watching over her in her turn, and sharing 
her own nourishment with her. 

At last they came to take away her son, and to 
announce her own approaching trial. This last 
stroke aroused all her energy. She threw herself 
between the commissioners and the dauphin, de- 
claring that they should tear him from her only 
with her life. She struggled two entire hours, 
and yielded only by fainting on the couch of her 
child. She was no longer allowed to address to 
him those letters from the heart which she wrote 
so admirably—as we shall soon see by the will 
which she sent to her sister-in-law. 

She soon learned what tortures and extreme 
degradation the last king of France suffered from 
the hands of the shoemaker, Simon. She learned, 
also, the sublime language of the child to his tor- 
mentor. ‘*‘ Capet,’’ said the latter, ‘‘ what would 
you do if the vendeans should come to deliver 
yout’? **T would pardon you!” replied Louis 
XVII. The monster could not restrain a tear, 
and the queen recognized the heart of Louis XVI. 

The removal of Marie Antoinette to the Con- 
ciergerie took place on the second of August, 
1793. ‘* My aunt and myself,” said the Duchess 


Deposited in the hall of the commis- | 
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'of Angouléme in her memoirs, “ asked to be al- 


\lowed to follow my mother; but this favor was 
not granted us. While she was making a pack- 
|age of her clothing, the municipal officers never 
‘left her ; she was even obliged to dress in their 
presence. They demanded her pockets, which 
she gave them ; they searched them and took all 
the contents, though they were of not the least 
importance. They made of them a package which 
they sent to the revolutionary tribunal, where it 
was opened in her presence. They left her only 
a handkerchief and a flask, lest she should be ill. 
My mother, after having tenderly embraced me, 
,and recommended to me to take courage, to be at- 
tentive to my aunt, and to obey her as a second 
mother, renewed the instructions which my father 
had given me; then, throwing herself into the 
arms of my aunt, she recommended her children 
to her care. I did not reply, so much was | af- 
fected at the idea of seeing her for the last time. 
My annt said a few words in a low voice. Then 
my mother left us, without looking back, doubt- 
less Jest her firmness should forsake her. She 
stopped again at the foot of the tower, because 
the municipal officers wrote there a process-verbal 
to discharge the concierge from the care of her 
person. On going out, she struck her head 
against the wicket, forgetting to stoop. They 
asked if she had hurt her. ‘Oh, no! nothing 
can hurt me now!’ She entered a carriage with 
a municipal officer and two gendarmes, and my 
aunt and myself spent the day and night in tears.”’ 

If you ever go to the Conciergerie, after having 
descended the great staircase, pass through two 
wickets, the cloister and the court; open the sec- 
ond door and descend three steps more, you wil] 
find yourself in a subterranean chamber, lighted 
only by a loop-hole. Continue, and through a 
door lower than the first. you will reach a kind of 
vaulted tomb, paved and walled with hewn stone, 
trickling with humidity, blackened with the smoke 
of torches, a few livid gleams of light straying 
through the iron grating. Such was the last 
abode of the Queen of France. It was there that 
her jailers thrust her, with a tallow candle, a pine 
table, a chest which resembled a bier, two straw 
chairs and a pallet without canopy or curtains, 
furnished with coarse coverings, which still smelt 
of the hospital or the barrack. Two gendarmes 
guarded the door by day and by night, with abuse 
on their lips and naked swords in their hands. 

Well, Marie Antoinette was a queen, even in 
the depths of this cell; she found there and 
softened two honest hearts, the concierge Rich- 
ard and his wife. ‘The former concealed his pity 
beneath the semblance of rudeness. The other 
solaced the captive as she could, giving her news 
of her children, restoring to her the knitting and 
needles which had been taken from her in the 
Temple. The last consolation of the queen was to 
finish, before her death, a pair of stockings for her 
son. 

These compassionate guardians were removed, 
and for this reason. One day, a chevalier of St. 
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Louis, named de Rongeville, presented himself at 
the Conciergerie. A woman, beloved by the mu- 
nicipal officer, Michonis, was in his confidence 
and favored his project. She managed so well 
that Michonis invited him to dine in the prison 
with some friends. M. de Rongeville, who 
passed for a foreign traveller, exclaimed at the 
dessert: ‘I should like to see this strange spec- 
tacle of a Queen of France, imprisoned in the cells 
of ihe Conciergerie!’” Do you not know Marie 
Antoinette ’’’ asked the officer. ‘* No,” replied 
the gentleman with indifference. ‘‘ Well,”’ re- 
sumed Michelis thoughtlessly, ‘‘ I can show her 
to you immediately.”” M. de Rongeville accepted 
without eagerness, and was introduced to the pres- 
ence of the queen the same evening. He bore in 
his hand, with a mechanical air, a violet detached 
from a bonquet which he had presented to the lady 
of the lodgings. At the first glance Marie An- 
toinette recognized an old friend, who had come 
with the hope to save her. After a few unimpor- 
tant words, he supposed that the violet might af- 
ford some pleasure to the queen, and handed it to 
her with a significant expression. The captive 
understood him, and found in the flower a billet 
thus worded :—*‘ J have at your disposal men and 
money.’ She colored, sighed, raised her eyes to 
heaven, and deciding to die alone, wrote her refu- 
sal with a pen on the reverse of the paper. At 
this moment, another municipal officer advanced, 
discovered all, seized the billet, and arrested the 
chevalier and Michonis. Richard and his wife 
shared the same fate, as suspected of being accom- 
plices. They fortunately escaped, and M. de 
Rongeville fled. A price was set upon his head, 
but he was never seen more. 

Citizen Bault and his wife succeeded to the of- 
fice of the Richards, and at the same time to their 
generosity, at the risk of sharing their destiny. 
It was not easy to find tormentors for the agony 
of the queen. Simon the shoemaker was thought 
of ; but who could replace such aman near Louis 
XVII.? Madame Bault received for her captive 





coarse food and fetid water; she adroitly substi- 
tuted for these pure water and simple but salubrious 
nourishment. She sent her the melons, the peaches, | 
the bouquets which the market women brought for | 
their good queen. Under pretext of deadening the 
sound of suspected words, Bault extended a coarse | 
carpeting between the pallet and the wall, to keep 
out the dampness. The dress, the stockings and 
shoes of Marie Antoinette were falling to pieces ; 
the daughter of her guardians mended them dur- 
ing the night, and the precious fragments were | 
distributed as relics to faithful hearts. In thus! 
acting, these brave people risked their heads. 
One day when they requested of Fouquier Tin- 
ville a covering for the queen’s bed : ‘‘ What dare 
you ask?’’ exclaimed the republican furiously. 
** You deserve to go directly to the guillotine.’’ 
Bault was obliged to change his own bedding with 
that of the prisoner. His daughter dressed her 
hair every morning with more respect than skill ; 





and in concealing the white hairs which fel] from 
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this head of thirty-seven years, she succeeded 
sometimes in making her smile; ‘I will call you 
all good,” the widow of Louis XVI. would 
then say to her, ‘‘ for that is better than to be 
beautiful’’ (beaux, Bault.) The worthy man feigned 
harshness in the presence of the municipal offi- 
cers, and in the evening, with his wife and daugh- 
ter, wept with admiration and pity. 

Meanwhile the sans-culottes gendarmes passed 
the day and the night in drinking, smoking, sing- 
ing and blaspheming behind a screen in the 
queen’s room. That she might not hear them, 
she read, in the day-time, the Voyages of Captain 
Cook, and, by night, prayed on her pallet. She 
traced pious hymns and German verses with her 
needle on the walls of her cell. They were coy- 
ered with a layer of plaster, in order to stifle even 
the echo of her soul. All her remembrances and 
all her plans were for her children. She took 
some woollen threads from the old carpet on the 
wall, and succeeded, with two tooth-picks, in braid- 
ing them into a garter. One morning she let the 
garter fall at her feet; Bault picked it up secret- 
ly, and it reached Madame Royale, who stil! pos- 
sesses this legacy of the martyr. 

Fouquier Tinville came, on the 13th of October, 
to signify to Marie Antoinette her act of accusa- 
tion. ‘* Her crime was to have been a queen, the 
wife and mother of a king, and to have abhorred 
the revolution that wrested from her her crown, 
her husband, her children and her life.’? She 
replied not a word, and chose for defenders Chau- 
veau Lagarde and Troncon Ducoudray. The next 
day, she dressed herself as neatly as her poverty 
permitted, not wishing to inspire pity either in 
her friends or her enemies. She repaired, amid 
a battalion of gendarmes, to the tribunal of her 
judges, who were Hermann, Foucaud, Tellier, 
Coffinhal, Lelliege, Ragmey Maire, Denizot and 
Masson. It will be seen that all these names are 
obscure. History has been indulgent enough to 
bury them in oblivion along with the names of 
the executioners. 

The people gazed with mute curiosity on this 
majesty crushed without being humbled, this 
beauty withered by grief, but still radiant, those 
eyes encircled with black from sleeplessness, 
those wrinkles furrowed by the flow of tears, 
that mouth whose bitter smile retained so much 
nobility, that glance which flashed amid the 
shadows like lightning from a cloud, those 
golden and silvery tresses abundant as the ripened 
sheaves, that imposing and always admirable 
stature, which no humiliation had ever been able 
to bend. 

** Accused,’’ demanded the President, Her- 
mann, ‘‘ what is your name!’’ ‘* Marie Antoi- 
nette de Lorraine of Austria.’’ ‘‘ Your condi- 
tion?” ** Widow of Louis, formerly King of the 
French.”’ ‘ Your age?’ ‘‘ Thirty-seven years.” 

What an epitome of grandeur and humility, of 
glory and of grief in this simple interrogatory ! 

Afterwards came the reading of the act of ac- 
cusation. Besides the supposed crimes of birth, 
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of despotism, of conspiracy, of hatred of the peo- 
ple, there had been collected in the vilest pam- 
phlets all which could outrage the character of 
the queen and the conduct of the woman. She 
let this torrent of opprobrium pass without deign- 
ing to manifest any outward sign of indignation. 

During the interrogation of the witnesses, she 
replied and questioned with presence of mind and 
simplicity, refuting her accusers for posterity and 
not for the tribunal, endeavoring not to compro- 
mise those who were interested in her defence. 

Hebert alone succeeded in arousing her indig- 
nation, and inspiring an expression of sublime 
eloquence. This cynical madman, in deposing 
upon the events of the Temple, dared to assert 
that the queen had sought to corrupt her own son 
‘in order to enervate at once his body and his 
soul, and to reign in his name upon the ruins of 
his intelligence.’’ In the height of his audacity 
and ignominy he accused Madame Elizabeth of 
being an accomplice in these crimes. The most 
hardened sans-culottes present blushed and mur- 
mured. As for the queen, horror conquered her 
immovability. She rose to reply; but fearing 
to sully her lips, she stopped short and sat down. 
After a delay of half an hour, a juror asked why 
she remained silent upon the allegation of Hebert. 
“*T am silent,” said she at last, with the dignity 
of innocence and the indignation of modesty, 
‘because there are accusations to which nature 
refuses to reply !** Then turning, more majestic 
and more worthy of admiration on this bench than 
on the throne of France, towards the women the 
least favorable among the audience : ** I appeal to 
every mother present !’’ exclaimed she in a voice 
which penetrated all hearts. A long silence fol- 
lowed. Hebert recoiled under the weight of 
shame, and the queen had never on her brow a 
more noble coronet. 

She also defended with courage and even with 
self-sacrifice the memory of her husband ; but the 
decree had been already pronounced. Hermann 
coldly resumed the accusation and declared Marie 
Antoinette condemned by the people. Chanveau 
Lagarde and Troncon Ducoudray addressed, to 
deaf judges, a defence which has been heard by 
posterity. Then the jury pretended to deliberate, 
and pronounced the penalty of death, amid the cruel 
plaudits of the multitude. The queen returned to 
listen to her sentence, without suffering a word 
or gesture to escape her. ‘‘ Have you any obser- 
vation to make?” asked Hermann. She shook 
her head, and rose of herself as if to walk to ex- 
ecution, triumphing in her supreme majesty over 
the ignoble applause which followed her to the 
very depths of her cell. 

It was four o'clock in the morning. The first 
rays of dawn were shedding a livid light in 
the dungeons of the Conciergerie. Conducted to 
the funeral cell where the condemned await ex- 
ecution, the queen obtained from the concierge a 


pen, ink, and paper, and wrote to her sister-in-| 


Jaw the subjoined letter which may be regarded as 
her will. It did not reach her, but was found 
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among the papers of Couthon, to whom Fouquier | 
Tinville had sent it as a curiosity.* 

After having finished this letter, the queen im- 
printed many kisses upon it, as if her children 
would find them there along with her tears. 
Then she confided it to Bault, who was to send it 
to Fouquier. 


As she had promised, she refused the. religious 
succor of the sworn priests who entered her 
prison. She would sanction the revolution in 
nothing, not even in her last prayers. She nev- 
ertheless replied to the Abbe Girard, curé of St. 
Laudry : “I regret to be unable to receive par- 
don from God through you ; I need it, for I ama 
great sinner; but I am about to receive a great 


* The 15th October, 44 in the morning. 

Tt is to you, my sister, that I write for the last time. 
I have just been condemned—not to a shameful death, 
such is only for criminals—but to go to rejoin your 
brother. Like him innocent, I hope to show the same 
firmness in these last moments. Them a profound re- 
gret at abandoning my poor children ; you know that I 
existed only for them and for you ; you who have by your 
friendship sacrificed all to be with us. In what a situa- 
tion I leave you! I have learned that my daughter is 
separated from you. Alas! poor child, I dare not write 
to her; she would not receive my letter. I know not 
even whether this will reach you. Receive my benedic- 
tion for them both; I hope that they will one day be re- 
united to you and enjoy your tenderness. Let them hoth 
remember what I have never ceased to inculcate, that 
their mutual friendship and confidence will make their 
happiness. Let my daughter feel that at her age, she 
should aid her brother by the counsels which her expe- 
rience and her affection may inspire. Let my son, in his 
turn, render to his sister afl the attentions, the services 
which love can dictate. Let them both feel that, in 
whatever situation they may he placed, they can be hap- 

vy only in being united. Let om take pattern by us. 

ow consoling has our friendship heen in our misfor- 
tunes! And in happiness, one enjoys it doubly when 
shared with a friend; where can one be found more 
tender, more dear, than in one’s own family? Let my 
son never forget the last words of his father, which I 
repeat to him expressly: “ Let him never seek to revenge 
our death!” 

[I have to allude to a circumstance very painful to my 
heart. I know how much pain this child must have 
given you. Pardon him, my dear sister; reflect how 
easy it is at his age to make a child say what one pleases 
and what he does not comprehend. A day will come, I 
hope, when he will feel all the value of your kindness 
and tenderness for us all. It remains for me to confide 
to you my last thoughts. I wished to have written them 
at the commencement of the trial, but besides that I was 
not allowed to write, its progress has been so rapid that 
I have really not had time. I die in the Catholic, Apos- 
tolic and Romish religion, in that of my fathers, in that 
in which I was educated, and which I have always pro- 
fessed, having no spiritual consolation to expect, not 
knowing whether there yet exist priests of this religion, 
and that the place where I am would expose them too 
much should they enter it. I sincerely ask pardon of 
God for all the faults which I have committed during my 
existence. I hope that he will grant my prayers, that be 
will in his mercy and goodness receive my soul. I ask 
pardon of all my friends and of you, my sister, in partic- 
ular, for all the pain, which I may have unintentionally 
caused you. I pardon all my enemies the evil they 
have done me. hid adieu to my aunts and to all my 
brothers and sisters. I had friends; the idea of being 
separated from them forever and their sorrow is the 
greatest regret I have in dying; let them at least know 
that even in my last moments I thought of them. Adieu, 
my kind and tender sister! May this letter reach you! 
I embrace you with all my heart as well as those poor 
and dear children. My God! how heart-rending it is to 
leave them forever! Adieu! adieu! 1 must henceforth 
occupy myself only with ae spiritual duties. As I am 
not free in my acts, they will perhaps pyle a priest ; 
| but I protest that I will not say a word to him, and that 
; I will treat him as a stranger. 
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sacrament.” ‘‘ Yes, martyrdom,’ murmured the 
constitutional curate, respectfully withdrawing. 

It is related that a priest who had not taken 
the oath of allegiance to the new government, 
M. Magnier, afterwards curate of St. Germain 
)’Auxerrois, reached, by braving death, the cell 
of the queen, and confessed her and administered 
the communion to her some days before her con- 
demnation. This fact, almost incredible, has been 
since disputed, but an old friend of the Abbé 
Magnier affirms that he heard him relate it pub- 
licly, long before the restoration. However this 
may be, Madame Elizabeth, thanks to the commu- 
nications which the pity of Bault permitted be- 
tween the Temple and the Conciergerie, indicated 
to her sister-in-law the number and the story of a 
house in the Rue St. Honoré, in which a faithful 
priest would station himself to give her absolution, 
unseen by others, when she should be on her way 
to the scaffold. 

Marie Antoinette slept, like Louis XVJ., some 
hours of her last night. The 13th of October, at 
daybreak, the daughter of Madame Bault came 
to dress her and to arrange her hair. She Jaid 
aside the color of mourning for that of innocence, 
putting on a white dress, a white handkerchief, 
and wearing no sign of widowhood but a black 
ribbon bound around her temples. How many 
times, during the preparation of this toilette for 
the seaffold, must she have thought of those in 
which formerly twenty of her women adorned her 
for the fétes of Versailles and of Trianon ! 

An immense throng awaited the passage of the 
victim, ranged in two tumultuous lines, stationed 
at the windows, on the roofs, in the trees, from 
the door of the Conciergerie to the Place de la 
Revolution. The women especially, to their 
eternal disgrace, wished to see the Austrian die, 
and had invaded even the court of the prisons. 

At eleven o’clock, the gendarmes and the ex- 
ecutioner came to seek their prey. The queen 
embraced Mademoiselle Bault, cut off herself a 
part of her abundant hair, gave her hands to be 
bound by the executioners, and began her walk 
with a majestic step, without hesitation, agitation 
or paleness. No human power could prevent her 
dying as she had lived, Queen of France. Only 
a gesture of horror escaped her, when she was 
ordered to ascend the cart of the condemned. 
She had expected to be spared, like Louis XVI., 
this horrible vehicle of assassins. She resigned 
herself to it promptly, cast down her eyes and 
ascended this last throne. The sworn priest took 
his place behind her, though she repulsed his as- 
sistance. The crowd shouted: ‘ Vive la Re- 
publique! Down with tyranny! Death to the 
Austrian! Room for the widow Capet!’’ 

The cart set out surrounded with naked sabres 
and bayonets. A martyrdom greater for the queen 
than the clamor of the people, was that she could 
not, having her hands tied, save herself from the 
jolting of the vehicle, and maintain the dignity of 
her demeanor ‘‘ Ah! ah!” cried the women 





with infamous sneers, ‘‘ you have no longer your 
fine cushions of the Trianon!’’ Another trial 
yet for the woman ; the wind, which pierced the 
autumnal mist, disarrayed her humble toilette, 
bore her hair from her bonnet and blew it against 
her eyes, reddened by the cold. She sometimes 
bit her lip, as if to suppress a cry of suffering. 
The multitude in the Rue St. Honoré were 
more tranquil. The queen herself resumed her 
composure as she read consternation, even pity, 
on many countenances. She examined with a 
kind of curiosity this city so entirely changed 
since she had left it for her prison. She seemed 
to count the tricolored banners hanging from the 
windows. Such was at least the opinion of the 
republicans. They were deceived ; the Christian 


victim was counting the numbers in order to re- 


cognize the window from which she was to re- 
ceive absolution. On arriving before the house 
indicated by Madame Elizabeth, she noticed a 
gesture unperceived by the crowd ; she bent, be- 
came absorbed in pious meditation, and on receiv- 
ing absolution, made with the head the sign of the 
cross, which she could not make with her fettered 
hands. The joy of the elect shone thenceforth on 
her countenance, and the chorus of angels which 
she heard in heaven drowned to her soul all the 
sounds of earth. 

At the entrance to the Place de la Revolution, 
she saw, on one side, the Tuileries where her brow 
had received the diadem, and on the other, the red 
scaffold where her head was soon to fall. Two 
tears rolled from her eyes over her captive hands. 

On arriving at the foot of the platform, she as- 
cended with a firm step; ‘* Pardon me, sir,’ said 
she gently to the executioner, whose foot she had 
accidentally touched. She knelt and prayed a few 
moments. Then she rose and looked towards the 
towers of the temple; ‘* Adieu again, my dear 
children,’’ murmured she, ‘I go to rejoin your 
father.’’ These were her last words. She threw 
herself on the block, as if irapatient to die. The 
executioner hesitated to cut short such a life. His 
hand trembled as he detached the axe. It fell at 
last, and the head of the queen bounded far from 
her body. The assistant of the executioner seized 
it by the hair, and holding it high in the air, made 
the tour of the scaffold, sprinkling it with blood. A 
cry of ** Vive la Republique!” reéchoed from one 
end of the place to the other. 

The next day might have been read, and may 
still be read, on the register of interments of La 
Madeleine: ‘‘For the bier of the widow Capet, 7 
Sranes.” 

This bier cost the revolution much more ; it cost 
it its honor and glory. Already tottering from the 
parricidal immolation of Louis XVI., young Lib- 
erty of 1789, slipping in the blood of Marie Antoi- 
nette and the victims of °93, fell so far and so dis- 
gracefully from the summit of this scaffold, that it 
has hardly risen yet, after half a century of expia- 
tion. It would assuredly be dead, if it were not 
immortal. 
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A RESIDENCE AT SIERRA LEONE. 


From the Examiner. 
A Residence at Sierra Leone. Described from a 
Journal kept on the spot, and from Letters written 
to Friends at home. By a Lady. Edited by the 
Hon. Mrs. Norton. Murray. 


Tue writer of this sensible and amusing little 
book modestly craves indulgence for its trivial con- 
tents; remarking that such observations and anec- 
dotes ‘‘ connected with the European society of 
the colony”’ as might have rendered it more enter- 
taining, would have exposed it to the charge of 
personality. But no reader will desire that its 
contents should have been other than they are—or 
regret that so graceful a writer should have for- 
borne the temptation, which besets too many lively 
diarists and journalists, to turn sober acquaint- 
ances and neighbors the ‘‘ seamy side without.” 
The book could not have been more amusing 
than it is, if good taste had been violated in every 
page. 

li records the impressions of two residences in 
Sierra Leone, with an interval of ten months be- 
tween them ; the last extending from the spring of 
1844 to the autumn of 1846. The later impres- 
sions correct the earlier in some material points, 
chiefly affecting the character of the negro, and 
his capabilities for education and civilized life. In 
connection with this subject we should perhaps 
add that the writer has formed a very decided 
opinion in favor of the African blockade, though 
we cannot see her wonted penetration and good 
sense in what she alleges to justify the opinion. 
To assert that the West African coast, without the 
squadron, would become a den of pirates, is to as- 
sume everything in dispute ; forgetting that the 
argument most frequently and effectively employed 
against the squadron turns upon the piracy it 
leaves unchecked, and the tyrannies and cruelties 
it has had the tendency to exaggerate. 

The lady’s opinion of the climate of Sierra 
Leone is unfavorable, but her report of the natural 
beauties of the colony is enthusiastic, and we have 
no doubt that the popular impression against it is 
overstrained. We remember a book written some 
dozen years since which was intended to prove it a 
sort of Cheltenham or Malvern, bracketed like the 
latter, in a sort of parenthesis of hills, which kept 
it clear of the poisonous exhalations in its neigh- 
borhood ; but the writer before us has no such 
pleasant theory. Both herself and her child ap- 
pear to have felt the influence of its damp dense 
fogs, which she describes rising from the ravines 
and brooding heavily over the plains ‘‘ like masses 
of solid lead.” 

But the most amusing portions of the book are 
descriptive of her domestic sufferings from the na- 
tive servants she engages on her arrival—quite 
ignorant of their language and customs, and find- 
ing it next to impossible to adapt herself to either. 
One of the most notable peculiarities of negro lan- 
guage appears to be the idea of life in everything. 
Dinner is a “he,” and ‘lives’ on the table; 
‘big teacup’’ is similarly situated, and ‘ lives’’ 
in the pantry. Nor’are these peculiarities more 
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marked than the native passions of exhibiting them 
in every possible form— 


The negroes here are certainly touched with the 
**cacoethes scribendi.’’ If one come to offer 
himself as cook, groom, or pantry servant, besides 
his written character obtained from former masters, 
he sends up a document, purporting to be written 
by himself, which sets forth his qualifications in a 
highly original style; while a person coming on 
any other business commonly announces his errand 
in the same way. Nay, one morning the market- 


messenger brought me up the following ludicrous 
note : 


‘** Please, madam, 1 very sorry no mutton live 
in market this morning. 
** Your affectionate butcher, 
** Joun Macavutay.” 


The difficulty of getting a female servant, how- 
ever, was even greater than that of making her 
useful when got. Many laughable anecdotes are 
related ofthese difficulties, which we regret that 
we cannot quote. The lady was at last obliged to 
take a boy and a girl from among the liberated 
slaves as apprentices ; and of the education of the 
girl into needlework and other household duties 
we have an extremely amusing account. We do 
not derive any very favorable impression of the 
missionary system (which, however, the author 
praises highly) from the intellectual condition of 
this girl. She was able to repeat several hymns 
and the prayer-book catechism by wrote, without 
understanding a single word of it, or knowing 
more of her alphabet than the letters. Nor was 
this infrequent, it would seem; two girls whom 
the lady had previously engaged being able to read 
English with remarkable fluency, while quite un- 
able to explain the meaning of a sentence. We 
observe a curious distinction in these respects, we 
may add, between the men and the women in the 
same grades of life. The following contrast, still 
illustrative of the writer's early troubles in hiring 
servants, will show what we mean. 


A young settler woman was recommended to me 
as a needle-woman, and she volunteered her ser- 
vices by walking, or rather swinging, her portly 
figure unannounced into the drawing-room ; and, 
holding out her hand to be shaken, said, with a 
movement meant to be a low curtsy, ‘‘ I am the 
sewing-girl, marm!’’ She was followed at a re- 
spectful distance by her attendant, and arrayed in a 
gaudy-patterned gown, with high head-dress, gold 
earrings, and coral necklace, fanning herself all the 
while with a handkerchief redolent with musk, so as 
to display the numerous silver rings which glittered 
on her large hand. She came to enter upon her 
duties next morning an hour or two later than had 
been fixed upon, and, after sitting for a short time in 
my dressing-room, said, ‘‘ sun too hot here,’’ and 
that she would like to go into the front piazza, where 
she amused herself by looking out of the windows 
for about ten minutes between each stitch. About 
two hours earlier than she had agreed to work, she 
asked leave to ‘‘ fold up’’ and go home for that day ; 
to which I at once assented ; and seeing that a child 
of eight years old could have done as much in one 
hour as this professed ‘‘ sewing-girl’’ in what she 
considered a whole day, I added that I should not 
require her to come back. 
























































































































































































































































































































































Having given the same work to a black man to 
do, you cannot imagine how quickly and neatly he 
goton. But the history of this individual presents 
a favorable picture of a liberated African rising to 
respectability and comparative wealth by his own 
honest industry. Originally rescued from a slave- 
ship and emancipated here when a boy, he served an 
apprenticeship, where he learnt amongst other things 
the womanly occupations, of sewing, washing, and 
ironing. On becoming free, in a manner, again, 
he entered M——’s service, where he was taught, 
although then a grown-up man, writing and arith- 
metic. ‘That he made any progress in these branches 
of education at that age is a good proof of diligence 
and perseverance ; and his spare time always given 
to reading the Bible, his regular attendance at 
church, and constant sobriety and steadiness, evi- 
deace pious principles not always to be found amid 
even the most influential members of the liber- 
ated African community. The country name of 
this man was ** Petah,”’ now civilized into *‘ Peter,”’ 
and his own people, the Akus, pay him due honor 
from the circumstance of his being the native chief's 
son. It is pleasant to reflect that his application 
has contributed to raise him to a comfortable compe- 
tence ; he now holds a respectable little appointment 
suited to his abilities, which does not debar him 
from working occasionally in his capacity of tailor, 
while his upright conduct has gained him the con- 
fidence not only of his own class, but of many per- 
sons of a higher grade, with whom he carries on 
transactions in trade as a storekeeper and petty 
farmer. 


We subjoin a few extracts on other subjects to 
show the various and entertaining matter contained 
in this most agreeable little volume. 


INSECT VISITORS. 

[ have had a more novel than pleasant interrup- 
tion. Whilst sitting on a sofa in my room busily 
writing, | suddenly perceived first one black ant, 
and then a second and third, scampering over my 
papers, and, looking round, saw a portion of the 
wall covered with straggling ants, while another 
moment showed me that the floor was alive with 
them. Boiling water was immediately put in req- 
uisition, and, for upwards of an hour, poured over 
the outer boarding of the house, where the ants 
swarmed pretty thickly. A huge centipede was at- 
tempting to crawl from under one of the planks, 
but quite unable to extricate himself from a few 
ants, who, at regular distances from each other, 
held their colossal prey undauntedly, while large 
spiders were running about in terror, trying to hide 
themselves. The track of the main army was no- 
where to be discovered, and, as our vigorous op- 
— had caused them to retreat from the room, 

thought this had been merely a reconnoitring 
party, until an outcry was raised that they mustered 
in great force on the piazzas below. 1 ran down 
stairs, and beheld the floor, pillars, walls, and 
boarded roof literally black with myriads of ants, 


while here a great scorpion, startled out of his den, | 


stood boldly at bay, and there another centipede was 
being dragged away alive, after having in vain tried 
to elude pursuit. But it was not one or two— 
several dozens of cock-roaches, venomous-looking 
spiders, millipedes, and innumerable other ugly forty- 


footed creatures, were first pounced upon by a few 


of their Liliputian enemies, and then in an instant 
hidden by the accumulating masses, which fastened 
upon each opponent, and bore it off the field with 
the utmost regularity. I forbade the people to kill 
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any more of the ants, so long as they were kept 
from entering the house—really feeling compunction 
in waging war against the destroyers of such de- 
testable reptiles as scorpions and centipedes, with 
their many almost equally unwelcome cousins of 
other tribes. 

Yesterday I discovered on the branch of a coffee- 
tree a most magnificent spider, which I should be 
sorry to see fall a victim to ants or to any other 
enemies. It was about as large as a pigeon’s egg, 
the back primrose colored, with eight round black 
spots ; the sides and under part barred with black ; 
the upper part of its fore legs primrose color, the 
rest black. It had spuna large web of silky yellow 
gossamer, and was quite a fat, goodhumored-looking 
spider—very different from one that is sometimes 
found out of doors here, and whose bite the blacks 
aver to be highly venomous. It has a round flat 
body, nearly as large as a crown piece, with legs 
several inches long, and tremendous lobster-like 
claws thickly armed with sharp hard teeth. It is 
odd enough that I have never seen a tarantula here, 
although I hear of one being discovered now and 
then by the laborers. 

An insect, of which the negroes also stand in un- 
accountable terror, is the mantis, or ‘* Hottentot 
god,”’ as it is often called. It is a singular looking 
creature, with its great prominent eyes, elongated 
and winged form, clothed in pale green, and six long 
legs ; those in front being more of the nature of 
arms—with keen serrated edges and spiked fore- 
fingers, which inflict a pretty severe scratch. 1 
sometimes hold out a pen or pencil to a mantis, 
when it immediately raises itself on its hind legs, 
and, seizing hold of the object presented, tries to 
tear it with these weapons of defence. It has a 
strange shaking motion when walking, resembling 
that of a coach set on springs, and a very common 
attitude of this insect is, standing up with its well- 
armed hands meekly clasped together. Hence, | 
presume, the title mantis religiosa. I was watch- 
ing one that had alighted on a window in the piazza, 
and which seemed nearly four inches long, when 
Fanyah happened to come in, and, as soon as she 
caught a glimpse of the object of my examination, 
cried out in a voice of horror, ‘* Oh! ma’am, what 
matter you go look dat ting '—it go tear your eye 
out for true—it can tear somebody's eye out too 
much in my country.’’ I once got a Hottentot 
god's nest, which somewhat resembled that of an 
English wasp, only of much smaller dimensions, 
and had a polished outside ; it was nearly oval, and 
hung from a spray of sweet-scented cream-colored 
little blossoms. 


THE TING-BING. 


A few days ago, the little boy Dan, who is fonder 
of setting snares in the bush than of any other oc- 
cupation, brought into the house a very curious 
little animal, called a *“‘ Dong,’’ ‘* Emma,” or a 
** Ting-bing,”’ in country language. Its body is 
scarcely larger than that of a full-grown mouse, and 
it has a long bushy tail. Its head is shaped some- 
what like a cat's, only it has a very long, pointed 
nose. It has large, prominent eyes, which glance 
like diamonds, and on each foot has five fingers, 

recisely like those of a monkey, but the fore-finger 
is furnished with aclaw. The fur is a reddish-gray, 
with a sort of green gloss on it. Altogether it is a 
pretty little creature, and thrives very nicely, and, 
although seemingly very fond of sugar and sweet 
things, tries to catch flies and mosquitoes, which it 
eats. It has a very shrill ringing cry, to which it 
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only appears to give utterance when pleased ; it has 
also a very dissatisfied kind of note, but seldom 
allows either of them to he heard. * * * * # 

The curious little bush animal, caught in April, 
continues to thrive nicely, and has become very 
tame. It laps up milk or custard like a dog or cat, 
and, if a spoonful of food be held out to it, advances 
quite boldly and begins to eat, taking up anything 
solid in its fore-paws, and nibbling it like a mouse. 
It has got a comfortable box to live in, but by no 
means approves of being moped up there, and it ac- 
cordingly is occasionally permitted to run free about 
the piazzas—and how the playful thing skips about 
and enjoys itself! It even climbs upon M ‘s 
shoulder, and then springs on his writing-table, 
where it plays at ‘* hide-and-seek’? amongst the 
papers, taking now and then a sly peep into the 
ink-bottle. ‘Then, with the agility and action of a 
squirrel, it makes a succession of leaps over sofa, 
tables, and chairs, climbs up the storm-curtains, 
runs along the iron rods at top, and, in the height 
of its glee, laughs out its shrill, merry, ringing 
note, till the very house echoes again. 

But when the time for putting it into its box for 
the night comes, it generally thinks proper not to 
be found ; and then commences a search, in which 
the ting-bing baffles me more by showing itself 
every other minute, and then lightning-like vanish- 
ing, than if it were to remain completely concealed. 
Here | see the wicked bright eyes gleaming from 
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heavy heart. Although this woman had her own 
child, a fine, lively little fellow, to attend to, she 
was constantly tendering her services to me, and 
after having often begged me to try the experiment 
of giving country medicines to my boy, at last ap- 
peared to think that my unwillingness to follow 
her advice arose from an inability to procure such 
treasures. Next day I heard her ‘ piccanniny”’ 
fretting sadly, and on sending down to inquire what 
was the matter, was informed that the child cried 
because his mother had gone away early in the 
morning, and was long of returning tohim. The 
day passed on, her husband came up from his daily 
employment in town, but still no tidings of Mary. 
In passing an open window shortly before sunset, I 
observed, slowly approaching the house by a path 
at the back, a figure so covered up by the green 
boughs it carried, that, until it moved nearer, I did 
not recognize it tobe Mary. She it was, however, 
and without stopping to speak to any of her own 
people in the piazza below, she came at once up 
stairs, and, looking round with such a complacent, 
good-humored expression, in spite of the dusty 
garments, and marks of ‘* chouca-choucas”’ on her 
bare arms and feet, informed me she had brought 
some medicines that would soon make the ‘ piecan”’ 
quite strong and well again. Then unfolding her 
apron she displayed a great many yellowish-brown 
roots, like those of gentian, and, opening her hand- 
kerchief, showed a hoard of several long pepper- 





out some snug corner, but, as I put out my hand to! pods with a highly aromatic smell and hot pungent 
seize the little creature, away it whisks again like a! taste. These, she said, should with the roots be 
vision, and aided by Fanyah (for whom by the by | bruised and boiled in a quantity of water, in which, 
it evinces no liking) I hunt everywhere, until there | after it was carefully strained, the child should be 
peer out the brilliant living opals again at the! bathed. The leaves of the different branches, with 
farthest extremity of the piazza, or, perhaps, in| which she was laden, were likewise to be boiled 
another apartment altogether. We attempt to) and strained, and the liquid then given as a medi- 
eatch it, and the next minute it is overhead, perched | cine, whilst their bark was also to be used in the 
on the top of an open door. Sometimes, as if tired! same way. 

of its gambols, if we hold out a hand, it will jump Here had the poor creature gone without saying 
into it, but otherwise we have to pounce upon the! a word of her intention to any one, and, unaided 
tiny animal and take it prisoner by force. It| by either hoe or cutlass, wandered through the 
struggles so when put into its box, that often its| intricate bush during the whole of that hot, dusty 
importunity, like that of a spoiled child, prevails, | day, searching for those herbs that she deemed in- 
and it gets Jeave to have another frolic. But some-| fallible in the cure of all infant ailments. It wasan 
times it is very naughty, and bites our fingers with | action springing alone from her own good feelings ; 
its needlelike teeth ; so I usually throw a handker-| the simplicity and earnestness of her manner evinced 
chief round it, pop it into its dormitory, and, par-| its perfect disinterestedness ; and I could not but 
tially shutting down the lid, gradually withdraw | promise that all should be done according to her 
the protective covering, and thus escape its attack ; | directions, provided the doctor thought it would be 


after which I put a small piece of sugar in through | of benefit. 


the window of its house, to appease its indignation 
at being treated so unceremoniously. 


We regret to say that this lively little creature, 
of whom many pleasant anecdotes are pleasantly 
told, died during the voyage home. 

Our closing extract refers to the illness of the 
writer’s little boy, and to the considerate and 
gentle kindness it suggested to an African woman, 
the wife of the ‘ Petah,’’ commemorated in one 
of the foregoing extracts. ‘This was an intelli- 
gent liberated African woman—of the best heart 


and most affectionate disposition, as the reader 
will see. 





Since she came up here, poor little R has 
had some fearfully severe attacks of ague, so that 
for many nights I could snatch but a few minutes’ 
rest, and that upon a mat on the floor beside him. 
Nor was his the only chamber of sickness in the 
house, and I went from one room to another with a 





But I need hardly say that he advised 
me to put no faith in all the carefully gathered roots, 
peppers, leaves, and bark ; and 1 had to manage 
between hurting the poor woman’s feelings, and 
wasting the things she had been at such pains to 
procure, by telling her they were no doubt very 
efficacious remedies for native children, but that as 
our physician did not approve of them in R ’s 
case, she should have them all to herself, with as 
many thanks as if they had been applied as she 
wished. ; 

She seemed vexed, but only because her faith in 
the virtues of the country medicines was so strong 
that she thought it a piece of great injustice towards 
the ‘* piecan’’ not to give him the benefit of them. 
Yet her little kindly attentions did not cease here ; 
on hearing that he would scarcely eat anything 
since his illness, another day she went out into the 
bush, and, having gathered a few handfuls of palm- 
nuts, made from them about half a teacupful of rich, 
fresh, crimson oil, which she sent up to me to see if 
we could tempt the little languid child to eat it with 
his plain boiled rice. A smal! jar of bright, amber- 
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colored wild honey, and some beautifully white 
arrowroot of her own manufacture, were also offered 
for his acceptance. 


The writer's opinion of the unhealthiness of 
the colony, we may remark in conclusion, appears 
to be only exceeded by her sense of its loveliness. 
That the climate has undoubtedly become less 
destructive to Europeans within late years, she 
admits; but she adds that she has herself watched 
the funerals of too many fever-victims out of the 
narrow circle of white residents to allow that, 
‘** humanly speaking, the chances for life are in 
people’s favor the same as in England.”’ 

The volume forms the 68th and 69th number 
of Mr. Murray’s Home and Colonial Library ; 
and that excellent series of books has had few 
additions made to it more entertaining or instruc- 
tive. 





From the Spectator. 
ST. JOHN’S VISIT TO THE OASIS OF JUPITER 
AMMON.* 


Tue oasis of Siwah, the district in which the 
temple of Jupiter Ammon was situate, lies one 
degree south and about five degrees west of Cairo. 
For ages the place was only known by report, till 
Browne re-discovered it in the last century; and from 
his account Major Rennell established the identity 
of Siwah with the ancient Ammonium. Since 
Browne's time, several foreigners have visited the 
place, but no other Englishman ; and this fact ap- 
pears to have been one inducement with Mr. Bayle 
St. John, and three of his countrymen, also so- 
journing at Cairo, to make a pilgrimage to the 
oasis, in spite of the known troubles and priva- 
tions of the desert and the reported dangers from 
Bedouin banditti. 

The arrangement usual for desert travelling 
was made with Yunus Abi Shayen, an Arab 
sheik, who had a knowledge of the route and a 
“connection”? with the tribes that lay along it. 
This worthy had lost an eye ; and had been un- 
der ban, accused of slaughtering three of the 
pacha’s soldiers; but somebody else having at 
last been taken up and hanged, Yanus emerged 
from concealment, and showed himself in his old 
haunts, though he never ventured to Alexandria. 
Against this man, as a guide, Mr. St. John has 
many complaints, for trickery, sullenness, and ill- 
temper; but some of the alleged tricks might 
have been necessary precautions or delays, and 
at all events he brought his employers out and 
home in security. He was a bridge that carried 
them safe over, though the travellers do not exact- 
ly fulfil the directions of the proverb. 

The real starting point was Abusir, or the 
Arab’s Tower, a place to the west of Alexandria, 
at the extremity of Lake Mareotis. The route 
Jay thence along the sea-coast as far as Mudar, in 
longitude about 274, through a country which had 


*Adventures in the Libyan Desert and the Oasis of Ju- 
piter Aminon. By Bayle St. John. {Home and Coloni- 
ai Library.] Published by Murray. 


OF JUPITEK AMMON. 


formerly been fully peopled, by means of industry, 
irrigation and a settled government, but which is 
now a region of ruins. At Mudar the route leads 
inland in a south-westerly direction, ascending a 
hilly and stony desert, where the two well stations 
of Salem and Haldeh are all that relieve the 
mountain solitude, till the traveller reaches the 
oasis of Garah, after passing through the defile of 
the Nugb-el-Grab or Pass of the Crow; a name 
which Mr. St. John plausibly thinks gave rise to 
the story of Alexander the Great, when he had 
lost his way in the desert, having been directed by 
crows. At the pleasant place and among the 
pleasant people of Garah, our travellers recruited 
themselves, and reached the oasis of Siwah after 





another steep and toilsome pilgrimage ; but were 


'not very hospitably received. Siwah was long a 


sort of independent republic ; and, though sub- 
dued by the vigorous power of Mehemet Ali, the 
people yielded grudgingly. The party, in native 
estimation, had one of two characters—they were 
infidel magicians, come in search of hidden treas- 
ure ; or a detachment of the pasha’s surveyors of 
taxes, travelling to examine into the possibility 
of a surcharge. The latter class of gentry are 
not more popular in the vicinity of Jupiter Am- 
mon’s temple than in less sacred places ; and the 
population being fanatically Moslem, the character 
of Christian treasure-seekers was an indifferent 
alternative. The pacha’s firman protected them 
from an actual attack, which was said to have been 
debated, and it procured them freedom to ramble 
about and visit the ruins; but neither provisions 
nor assistance was forthcoming, and into the sin- 
gular beehive-built city of Siwah they were not 
allowed to enter. Of this exclusion, however, a 
suspected party of Frank Benedicts could scarcely 
complain, as the single men of Siwah fared not 
much better. 


Not among the Spartans was marriage held in 
higher honor than among the people of Siwah. 
Neither bachelor nor widower is allowed to dwell 
permanently within the walls, or to remain on a visit 
after sunset. As soon as the young men reach a 
certain age, they are driven forth to build themselves 
dwellings in the suburbs ; and when a wife dies, 
sentence of expulsion is forthwith passed on her dis- 
consolate partner ; and for this reason it is that on 
every side numerous houses exist, but especially 
towards the north, where there is a regular quarter 
round the base of the second conical hill. 


Another curiosity is the material of which the 
city is constructed. 


I have already hinted that Siwah is built of fos- 
sil salt, or rather earth in which salt is mixed in 
great proportions, sometimes more than half; and 
this circumstance, curious in itself, becomes the 
more so from the fact, that as long ago as the age 
of Herodotus, the people of these regions built their 








| dwellings of the same material, and that the Father 
| of History for recording this among other incredible 
|facts gained the name of the Father of Lies. It 
was extremely interesting to us to detach portions 
from the walls that rose on every side, and see, on 
breaking them, the pure salt white and sparkling 
within, whilst without, of course, dust and dirt and 
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heat had imparted a grayish hue. I imagine that, 
as at Garah, rafters of the palm-tree enter plentiful- 
ly into the construction of the whole pile. 


The description of the temple of Jupiter Am- 
mon is too long to quote: it would have been 
more informing had Mr. St. John been an archi- 
tect, with ample leisure to examine, instead of 
being obliged to take a cursory survey surrounded 
by suspicious guides. 

The fount that played 
In times of old, through Ammon’s shade, 


justifies its long reputation. 


We proceeded south along the banks of a little 
winding stream, and, plunging into a delightfully 
cool grove, soon reached the Fountain of the Sun. 
It is a very deep and remarkably clear pool ; in an- 
cient times enclosed with masonry, fragments of 
which still remain. Tradition says that the water, 
which has a slightly bitter taste, is hot at midnight 
and cool at mid-day. We tried its temperature, and 
found it at half past nine o’clock in the morning 
exactly the same as the surrounding atmosphere, 
namely, only 84 degrees. The surface is continu- 
ally covered with bubbles, which rise from the bot- 
tom and give the pool the appearance of being in an 
almost continual state of effervesence. The spot is 
exceedingly beautiful ; a little hollow as it were in 
the grove, with a translucent and yet disturbed ex- 
panse of water, the remains of the broken fountain 
strewed upon the brink, and half concealed by a 
growth of rushes and reeds, twined with wreaths 
of creeping plants—the works of art shattered and 
moss-grown—the spring gay and laughing as ever, 
reminding one of the ruin of the body and the endur- 
ing youth of the mind. A small stream takes a 
gentle leap over a diminutive barrier, and goes 
whispering on its way through a shadowy bed to- 
wards the mouldering temple. We lingered some- 
time at this place ; now looking at the shred of sky 
reflected in the busy waters ; now at the blue sky 
itself; now at the fruit-trees that pressed in tangled 
Juxuriance around ; and now at the long vistas that 
opened on all hands between the palms like the aisles 
of a great cathedral. 

The accounts which the ancients give of the 
Fountain of the Sun are remarkably uniform. All 
describe the variations of its temperature in nearly 
the same language ; and I have no doubt that their 
observation was perfectly correct. Ammonium was 
for a long period a place comparatively easy of ac- 
cess, and travellers were constantly going and 
returning. On questioning the natives of Siwah 
on the properties of this fountain, I found it impos- 
sible to extract anything from them; but the 
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Bedawins had heard of its regular change of tem- 
perature from hot at midnight to cold at mid-day. | 
A stay of ten minutes did not of course enable us to | 
verify the tradition ; but the fact of our thermome- | 
ter remaining unaffected by immersion in the water | 
would seem to indicate that it is a hot spring. 
Probably it may be very hot at night and compara- | 
tively cool in the day. 

If 84 degrees is the natural temperature of the | 
spring, it would of course feel very warm at mid-| 
night, the nights throughout the region being very | 
cold ; and if a person came from the high temper- | 
ature of noon into the shady grove, the water! 
would be comparatively cool to him. A series of 
observations with the thermometer on the fountain 
of Jupiter Ammon is a desideratum. 
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During the early part of the journey, where 
there is nothing of much interest except antiquities, 
which require space and a separate section, Mr. 
St. John is too detailed about small particulars. 
When he fairly plunges into the rarely-trodden 
desert and its occasional oases, with the privations, 
incidents, and the novel field of observation that the 
skirts of the Sahara furnish, the matter becomes 
more attractive, and the traveller narrates his ad- 
ventures in a pleasant, unaffected manner. As a 
book of travels, the Adventures in the Libyan 
Desert is entitled to praise ; but its most remarka- 
ble character is the ‘* oasis of Jupiter Ammon,” 
and what is therein. 





From the Spectator. 
KNOX’S ORNITHOLOGICAL RAMBLES IN SUS- 
SEX.* 


Tuere is acharm in the slightest original works 
on natural history, which it is difficult to account 
for. It may be said that it arises from the fresh- 
ness of the observation-—the direct manner in 
which the writers draw from nature; but this 
characteristic would seem equally applicable to 
tours, which are very often flat, or to professed 
‘* sketches from nature,”’ which are frequently the 
dullest and emptiest compositions conceivable. 
The real secrets of the attraction probably are 
knowledge and a pursuit, coupled with the delight 
felt by the sedentary or the cultivated reader in 
the subject of wild creatures and the scenery they 
frequent. No man will brave the exposure and 
fatigue of studying natural history in the wilds 
and the woods without a strong liking—a ‘‘ ge- 
nius’’ for the pursuit; for though ‘‘ the labor we 
delight in physics pain,’’ there must be delight to 
render labor equal to that of a campaigner agree- 
able. Neither does a man jump to the pursuit; 
he begins by degrees, and trains himself to know]- 
edge both theoretical and practical. By this 
means, he brings a certain amount of skilled 
observation to bear not only upon the immediate 
objects of his pursuit but upon the accessories. 
He is an artist without intending it. The sky, 
the sea and its coast, the marsh, the wood, and the 
cultivated district, are looked at with the instinct- 
ive discrimination of habit. They form appro- 
priate backgrounds to his figures, not from any 
painter-like skill in selecting, but simply because 
he always finds them there in nature, and he learns 
by experience to know what are essential and what 
accidental. ‘Time, too, is a favoring element. A 
tourist, walking through a town while he waits 
for a meal, or steaming rapidly through a country, 
will tell you all about it off-hand. The man who 
undertakes merely to furnish a catalogue of plants, 
can only attain his end by reiterated examination. 
The researches of a naturalist are in themselves a 
species of expedition, and often lead to little inei- 
dents and adventures. 


* Ornithological Rambles in Sussex ; with a Systematic 
Catalogue of the Birds of that County, and Remarks on 
their Local Distribution. By A. E. Knox, M. A., F. L. 
S.,F.Z. S. Published by Van Voorst. 
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Ornithological Rambles in Sussex is an exam- 
ple of these remarks. ‘The form is rather artificial, 
taking the much-used shape of letters to a friend ; 
and the artifice is not very well managed. When 
Mr. Knox is taken from his immediate subject, he 
exhibits a tendency to writing without much of 
the writer’s skill. His field is limited to a single 
county, whose coast is studded by watering-places 
from Bognor to Hastings, and whose length and 
breadth are traversed by railways. Such, how- 
ever, is the power of nature when closely studied 
and plainly exhibited, that a very agreeable vol- 
ume is produced from such unpromising premises. 
The mischief of Brighton loungers and puffing lo- 
comotives is limited to a narrow space; perhaps 
the railways, by driving away the permeating 
stage-coaches, render the smaller places and re- 
tired districts of a country less accessible than be- 
fore. Sussex, too, is more promising than would 
seem at first sight. The hills defy the locomo- 
tives; the valleys have a natural monopoly. The 
inlet of the sea called Pagham Harbor, near Chi- 
chester, and the four rivers that traverse the county 
—the Arun, the Adur, the Ouse, and the Cuck- 
mere—flowing through marshy valleys, and form- 
ing at their embouchures extensive swamps in the 
wintry season, are attractive spots for water-fow] 
and sea-birds; the wooded lands of the Weald 
afford shelter to many species that require cover ; 
the cultivated grounds may vie for the purposes of 
the bird-fancier with many other in England; 
while the Downs, and their proximity to the sea, 
attract rare species, and are a resting-place for 
birds of passage. Who would think that within 
little more than three hours’ journey from London 
such a scene as the following can be reached? 
though we should advise no one but the naturalist 
or sportsman to go to it—others had better be 
satisfied to read about it. 


The considerable peninsula which extends to the 
south-west of Bognor, terminating in the headland 
of Selsey Bill, is perhaps as little known to the 
world as any portion of Great Britain, lying as it 
does far to the south of the more frequented high- 
ways; but it comprises a great extent of sea-coast, 
dotted here and there with patches of brushwood 
and rough copses of stunted oak—tempting places 
of rest to our vernal migratory birds on their first 
arrival from the continent—and also includes within 
its limits a wide-speading inlet of the sea, known 
as Pagham Harbor, which might almost be termed 
a great salt lake; for the entrance to the haven is 
so narrow and shallow, and the channel within so 
tortuous and uncertain, that none but small vessels 
of trifling tonnage can attempt a passage ; and even 
of these the number and the arrivals are so few and 
far between, that they only arrest the attention of 
the observer as they cautiously thread their difficult 
way to deposit or receive a cargo of coals or corn at 
the hamlet of Siddlesham, which is seen rising, 
like a little Dutch village, from the flat shores in 
the distance. 

Here, in the dead long summer days, when not 
a breath of air has been stirring, have I frequently 
remained for hours, stretched on the hot shingle, 
and gazed at the osprey as he soared aloft, or 
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watched the little islands of mud at the turn of the 
tide, as each gradually rose from the receding wa- 
ters, and was successively taken possession of by 
flocks of sand-pipers and ring-dotrels, after various 
circumvolutions on the part of each detachment, 
now simultaneously presenting their snowy breasts 
to the sunshine, now suddenly turning their dusky 
backs, so that the dazzled eye lost sight of them 
from the contrast; while the prolonged cry of the 
titterel, and the melancholy note of the peewit from 
the distant swamp, have mingled with the scream 
of the tern and the taunting laugh of the gull. 

Here have I watched the oyster catcher as he 
flew from point to point, and cautiously waded into 
the shallow water; and the patient heron, that pat- 
tern of a fisherman, as with retracted neck, and 
eyes fixed on vacancy, he has stood for hours with- 
out a single snap, motionless as a statue. Here, 
too, have I pursued the guillemot, or craftily en- 
deavored to cut off the retreat of the diver, by 
mooring my boat across the narrow passage through 
which alone he could return to the open sea with- 
out having recourse to his reluctant wings. Nor 
can I forget how often, during the Siberian winter 
of 1838, when ‘‘ a whole gale,”’ as the sailors have 
it, has been blowing from the north-east, I used to 
take up my position on the long and narrow ridge 
of shingle which separated this paradise from the 
raging waves without, and, sheltered behind a hil- 
lock of sea-weed, with my long duck-gun and a 
trusty double, or half-buried in a hole in the sand, 
I used to watch the legions of water-birds as they 
neared the shore, and dropped distrustfully among 
the breakers, at a distance from the desired haven, 
until, gaining confidence from accession of numbers, 
some of the bolder spirits—the pioneers of the army 
—would flap their wings, rise from the white waves, 
and make for the calm water. Here they come! 
Already is the pied golden-eye preéminent among 
the advancing party; now the pochard, with his 
copper-colored head and neck, may be distinguished 
from the darker scaup-duck ; already the finger is 
on the trigger, when, perhaps, they suddenly verge 
to the right and left, far beyond the reach of my 
longest barrel, or, it may be, come swishing over- 
head, and leave a companion or two struggling on 
the shingle or floating on the shallow waters of the 
harbor. 


Of the local advantages of Sussex Mr. Knox 
has availed himself, not cleverly, but naturally. 
He has traversed the county in all directions, at 
all seasons ; he has studied the habitués and visit- 
ants of its leading divisions ; and he presents the 
reader with the cream of his experience, some- 
times in a generalized picture such as we have 
just quoted, at other times in the form of a partic- 
ular aneedote or incident, if important enough for 
presentation. In introductions or digressions his 
style is not of the best; but as soon as he is en- 
gaged in his real subject, he writes with spirit and 
some degree of closeness. An example may be 
taken from an account of an odd kind of lark- 
shooting near Brighton. Mr. Knox rather slights 
it; but it is surely as good as a “‘ battue ;”’ which, 
however, our ornithologist also condemns. 


The soi-dissant sportsman provides himself with 
a certain implement called a lark-glass, which may 
be fashioned in different ways according to the taste 
or whim of the fabricator. The following 1s a 
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RETIREMENT OF JENNY LIND. 


rough sketch from a highly approved article of this 
‘ate regular siren in its way—which had lured 
many thousands to their doom. 

A piece of wood about a foot and a half long, 
four inches deep, and three inches wide, is planed 
off on two sides so as to resemble the roof of a well- 
known toy yclept a Noah’s ark, but more than twice 
as long. In the sloping sides are set several bits of 
looking-glass. A long iron spindle, the lower end 
of which is sharp and fixed in the ground, passes 
freely through the centre; on this the instrument 
turns, and even spins rapidly when a spring has 
been attached and is pulled by the performer, who 
generally stands at a distance of fifteen or twenty 
yards from the decoy. The reflection of the sun’s 
rays from these little revolving mirrors seems to pos- 
sess a mysterious attraction for the larks ; for they 
descend in great numbers from a considerable height 
in the air, hover over the spot, and suffer them- 
selves to be shot at repeatedly without attempting to 
leave the field or to continue their course. 

It is during the autumnal migration of the larks, 
which generally commences about the 20th of Sep- 
tember and continues until the end of October, that 
this mode of warfare is in vogue. The direction 
taken by the larks in this periodical flight is exactly 
the reverse of that observed by almost all the war- 
blers at the same season, being from east to west; 
and a moderate breeze fyom the latter point, accom- 
panied by sunshine, insures what is called ‘* good 
sport’ by those who can find amusement in this oc- 
cupation. ‘The fields in the neighborhood of the 
coast on both sides of the town are haunted by va- 
rious parties of shooters from the hour of sunrise 
until ten or eleven o'clock, about which time the 
great flights of larks cease or diminish, and there is 
no smal] degree of competition among the perform- 
ers for what are considered the best places; four 
or five parties sometimes occupying one field, 
and as many shooters being attached to one Jark- 
glass; but notwithstanding the crowd, and the 
noise of voices mingled with the continual roar of 
guns, the infatuated birds advance stupidly to their 
dvom, hover in numbers over the decoy, and present 
the easiest possible mark to the veriest tyro that 
ever pulled a trigger. 

Toany one, however, witnessing it for the first time, 
the spectacle is sufficiently curious. Perhaps at this 
moment, the shooters having all reloaded during 
a pause in the battle, are awaiting the approach of 
the next detachment. The newly-arrived stranger 
casts his eyes about and sees heaps of the dead and 
dying, but nothing as yet on the wing to explain 
the meaning of all those anxious upturned glasses 
that he notices around him. Presently a voice ex- 
claims, ‘* Here they are, look out!” and a cluster of 
dark specks becomes visible at a great distance. In 
a few moments he perceives that this is a flock of 
larks; but surely it is not possible that they will 
notice that miserable toy which is now spinning 
rapidly, urged by the frantic exertions of a gentle- 
man in bright yellow gaiters and bran-new shooting- 
coat, crossed with a virgin shot-belt, who pulls the 
string violently with one hand while with the other 
he wields his full-cocked gun as carelessly as if it 
were a shillelagh! He is mistaken: they sudden- 
ly descend with rapidly closed pinions, to within a 
few yards of the very spot where he stands, or per- 
haps to a rival lure in the same or in an adjoining 
field, and hovering over it in apparent delight and 
admiration, patiently suffer themse!ves to be shot at 
and massacred in considerable num)ers. 


As is usual with Mr. Van V vorst’s publications, 
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the Rambles have some spirited illustrations ; but 
skeleton district maps are required to follow the 
smaller localities. True, they can be traced on a 
good county map; but such is not always pos- 
sessed—when it is, may not always be at hand. 
Whatever illustration is requisite for the due un- 
derstanding of a book should be contained within 
it. 





From Tait’s Magazine. 
RETIREMENT OF JENNY LIND. 


In the character of the English people there are 
general features scarcely recognized by foreign na- 
tions, or at times even by ourselves. Among these 
is our love of music. Until lately the opinion ap- 
pears to have been generally prevalent that what- 
ever leaning we might have towards poetry and 
romance, however we might shine in wild adven- 
ture, or display that irresistible energy which leads 
to conquest and dominion, we were little suscep- 
tible of the pleasure which springs from listening 
to the concord of sweet sounds. And this idea, 
it must be owned, arose and spread naturally 
enough. We are a reserved people, fond of con- 
ventionalities and appearances, very much addicted 
to keep our thoughts to ourselves, and above all 
things ashamed to betray emotions before strangers. 
Elsewhere in the world the exhibition of passion 
and sentiment is supposed to be a merit, and there- 
fore people covet the reputation of being impres- 
sionable. ‘There are advantages and disadvantages 
in this. It produces a willingness to recognize 
openly and frankly the claims of art, but leads, 
at the same time, in those who are really ig- 
norant and unsusceptible, to a gross affectation 
of superior taste, to a ridiculously false enthu- 
siasm, and to those extravagancies of manner and 
language which distinguish the shallow pretender 
from the man of real judgment and sensibility. 

Most of the continental nations had, until lately, 
little else to think of but amusement. Politics 
were interdicted to them by their governments, 
and, where political investigations are forbidden, 
literature itself becomes worthless. Pleasure, 
therefore, of all kinds, became the sole object of 
life, and musie and the drama were called in to 
fill up the intervals of intrigue. If they produced 
no great statesmen, they could boast of the com- 
posers of successful operas ; the place of politicians 
was supplied by singers; and if the most execra- 
ble discord prevailed in the state, they were cer- 
tain to find a full blaze of harmony in the theatre. 
All their talk, consequently, turned upon what to 
them were the great events of the day—the 
achievements of a favorite cantatrice, the squab- 
bles of managers, the loves and friendships, the 
hatred and jealousies, or occasionally, perhaps, 
the virtues and moral qualities of performers and 
singers. 

In topics like these it is impossible for a free 
people to take an equal degree of interest. It is 
no doubt perfectly true that art of all kinds has 
flourished most in democracies, a truth which may 
appear to be inconsistent with what we have just 
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been stating. There is, however, no inconsisten- 
cy in the matter. In a well organized state there 
is a time and a place for everything; for severe 
study and serious business as well as for the arts ; 
and those elegant amusements and enjoyments 
which contribute to fit men for the sterner duties 
and more laborious pursuits of life. Without, 
therefore, meriting the name of a musical people, 
which, it is to be hoped, will never be justly ap- 
plied to ‘us, we are perhaps more fully alive to the 
true delights of music than any other nation in 
Christendom. Travel through France, through 
Germany, through Switzerland, Italy, or Spain. 
and you will meet with infinitely less entertain- 
ment for the ear than in England. We dare say 
there are those who will turn up their noses at 
the bare idea; but a nation’s real taste for music 
may always be measnred by the number of barrel 
organs put in requisition. All the grinders of 
tunes, all the retailers of stereotyped airs, all the 
small artists who vend harmony, as it were, by 
the ell, flock to this country as to the best market 
in the world. In street music, in street singing, 
we accordingly outdo all other nations, so that 
these islands may be compared to one vast cage 
out of which torrents of melody are perpetually 
gushing. 

The same remark precisely will apply to the 
higher efforts of musical talents, so that, though 
great singers may commence their career in other 
countries, they inevitably verge ultimately towards 
England, where they are supposed to reach the 
summit of fame. The continent is only a sort of 
preliminary school. There the first crude efforts 
of the singer are made, and the separation takes 
place between mediocrity and genius. But when 
all that art, and study, and experience can effect 
has been accomplished, the artist turns towards 
England, where the brightest laurels are to be 
gathered ; after which there is nothing to be as- 
pired to but repose, retirement, and the enjoyments 
of private life. 

This, we are well aware, is not a popular opinion, 
but, if our readers will be at the pains to examine 
and think for themselves, they will find it is a true 
one. Where was the scene of the greatest tri- 
umphs of Catalani, Pasta, Sontag, Malibran, Grisi, 
Alboni, or Jenny Lind? Not in Paris, Berlin, or 
Vienna, but London. No one ean doubt this, 
because the facts of the case are on record. But 
if we wish to know the feeling that pervades Italy, 
for example, we have only to mix there with the 
young aspirants for fame, when we shall find that 
every heart beats to be distinguished in Inghilterra, 
to which they invariably look as the goal of all 
their efforts. We once remember conversing in 
Tuscany with a beautiful singer who had never 
travelled further than Naples, and knew little or 
nothing of the general character of the European 
rations. But in her comparative obscurity all the 
great traditions of the musical world had reached 
her, and she would dwell for hours on the brilliant 
visions which floated before her when she thought 
of England. The fascination may reside, no doubt, 
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partly in our wealth, yet only partly, since it is 
far less the fortunes they make here than the ad- 
miration and the glory which attend the making 
of them, that constitute the attraction. 

It will, from what has been said, be evident that 
we are not disposed to assign a low place to music 
in the list of national amusements. We regard it 
as a highly pure source of pleasure; and as they 
who administer delight to us deserve to be re- 
warded to a certain extent, perhaps even with 
affection, we cannot otherwise than approve of the 
enthusiasm excited among the true lovers of music 
by Jenny Lind. Music, however, addresses itself 
more to the imagination than the intellect, and 
more to the senses than to either ; and it is only 
the sensorious sphere of our nature that it can be 
said to refine and purify. The intellect lies be- 
yond its reach, but as it moves among our passions, 
and fans them with its breath, it appears to melt 
and bear away all the grosser elements, while it 
excites and invigorates whatever is healthful in 
them. Nearly all persons know some voice with 
which they associate whatever is most pleasing 
and rapturous in life. ‘They have heard it per- 
haps in their happiest hours, when the whole in- 
strument of their mind was attuned to harmony, 
when their passions had been lulled by enjoyment 
into luxurious repose, and when the various softer 
sentiments, melting imperceptibly into each other, 
appeared to have lifted up the soul to the very 
summit of happiness. 

It is from this portion of life’s experience that 
we derive the power to sympathize heartily with a 
public singer. The spell she exercises does not 
reside entirely in her. We contribute much to- 
wards the completion of the process, and her voice, 
as it diffuses itself over the theatre, becomes as it 
were ten thousand voices, modified by partiality 
and fondness, which speak in different tones to 
every heart. In this consists entirely the triumph 
of music. It is as the handmaid to something else 
that it conquers. The taste goes for much, but 
the heart goes for infinitely more ; and as we lis- 
ten we gather up, as it were, and bind together 
all the delicious threads of our former existence, 
and bind them secretly around the one we love. 
No one can have ever penetrated into the meta- 
physics of music without becoming conscious of 
this. We are very far, however, from insinuating 
anything to the disparagement of the public singer, 
and only endeavor to account for what must be 
otherwise inexplicable. 

There is another observation which we may as 
well throw out, now that we have got upon this 
part of our subject—it is this, that Jenny Lind, 
belonging to a northern race, speaks more directly 
to the sympathies of a northern nation than a 
woman cast in the fiery mould of the south. 
There is far more in what may be termed the 
idiosyneracies of race than our philosophy has yet 
led us to acknowledge. For example, no art 
purely Hellenic has hitherto been thoroughly nat- 
uralized in the north. Even religion itself has 
acquired, in passing the Alps, a new character, 
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and been invested with different attributes, and 
learned to speak to the heart in a language un- 
known in other latitudes. ‘The causes of these 
phenomena may lie too deep for scrutiny, but 
they are not on that account the less real or influ- 
ential. 

At the same time, there exists among us a small 
number of individuals bearing within them the 
germs of southern affinities, introduced by the 
mixture of blood, or some of those other subtle 
and unknown processes which produce the modifi- 
cations of individual temperament, whose whole 
system of sensibility is more alive, and vibrates 
more fiercely to the touch of fiercer natures. 
These form the comparatively small minority who 
experience inferior delight from the performances 
of Jenny Lind. They recognize her talent. They 
voluntarily proclaim the wonderful resources of 
her art. They dwell with critical earnestness on 
her numerous and varied merits, moral and tech- 
nical. She does not, however, possess a thorough 
command of their sympathies, to stir the whole 
depths of which requires the presence of an element 
seldom found in the northern division of the tem- 


perate zone. To them, an Italian woman of equal* 


genius would possess infinitely greater charms. 
Take an illustration from the sister art of sculp- 
ture. Two artists, the one from Scandinavia, the 
other from Rome, may divide between them a 
block of Carrara marble, and each sculpture there- 
from a Venus. These artists will each impress 
upon the goddess the characteristics of their coun- 
try and their race, and their respective peculiari- 
ties will recommend their workmanship to those 
influenced by analogous sympathies. But the ad- 
mirers of each will scarcely comprehend the oth- 
ers, or be able to enter into the admiration they 
respectively excite. The voice is the Carrara 
marble to a singer, and is moulded, and fashioned. 
and adapted to produce particular effects by the 
same principle which presides over the tastes and 
habits of races. 

These remarks are made to account for what 
might otherwise seem unaccountable—the superior 
influence exercised by Jenny Lind over society in 
England. ‘Scarcely has any public singer been 
before received so freely into the homes and hearths 
of English families, though it cannot be doubted 
that many persons, equally estimable, have been 
among us. But all the analogies of their nature 
constituted an almost insuperable bar to familiar 
intercourse, while by blood and race’ Jenny Lind 
appears to be one of ourselves. Her very name 
is as purely English as that of Margaret Smith. 
There are, besides, other causes which have con- 
tributed towards producing the same result. She 
is said, soon after her arrival, to have formed an 
attachment in this country, and to have meditated 
settling here, which has scarcely ever been the 
case with any Italian singer of the first eminence. 
In the eyes of the latter, we may be correct judges, 
and liberal patrons of merit; our taste may be 
sound and our generosity unequalled ; but we are 





not generally calculated to become their compan- 
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jions for life, to excite or repay their volcanic 


affections. Jenny Lind is an Englishwoman at 
the first remove, while Pasta or Catalani would 
not have been rendered such by a century's resi- 
dence. 

These considerations will, we think, sufficient- 
ly explain the regret which has accompanied the 
announcement of Jenny Lind’s retirement from the 
stage ; but this feeling will be greatly enhanced 
if there be any truth in the report just put in cir- 
culation, that the step has been rendered necessary 
by the alarming state of her health. She is said 
to be subject to nervous attacks, which affect the 
head, and increase in an extraordinary degree the 
action of the heart. It is added, that a sudden 
access of this complaint on Tuesday, the 3d of 
May, determined her to quit the stage immediate- 
ly ; and on the 10th she suddenly and unexpectedly 
took her leave of the public. It is perfectly true, 
in this case, that a sort of friendly and familiar in- 
tercourse had come to exist between the favorite 
singer and the habitual frequenters of the opera. 
Pleasure of all kinds is sure to beget in finer na- 
tures gratitude towards the bestowers of it; and 
it was impossible to have listened whole seasons 
to Jenny Lind without having experienced extraor- 
dinary delight, and some degree of attachment, 
at least, to her who had so profusely scattered it. 
When brought face to face, therefore, for the last 
time, the great singer and the public could not but 
experience extraordinary sensations. Partings are 
proverbially painful; but when they are supposed 
to be forever—when you think you are listening 
to the tones of a beloved voice which you shall 
never more listen to again—all the best feelings 
of your nature come actively into play, and aid in 
swelling the sympathy of the moment. Many of 
those present remembered—indeed, it was but two 
years before—when, after long expectation, they 
had first heard Jenny Lind in the very part which, 
with greatly more developed powers, she was then 
playing before them—that, we mean. of * Lucia 
di Lammermoor.’’ The brief interval of time was 
forgotten, and though the stranger from Stockholm 
had been almost by intercourse converted into a 
friend, they looked upon her as an unexpected 
visitant to our shores, and greeted her with re- 
peated and rapturous bursts of applause, which al- 
together overcame her sensibility, and melted her 
into tears. 

No incidents of this kind are wanting to es- 
tablish the philosophic truth that pleasure is a great 
refiner and purifier of our nature. The difference, 
indeed, between the savage and the civilized man 
consists chiefly in their different appreciations of 
pleasure. Much has been written respecting the 
ultimate designs of art—particularly of the highest 
form of it, poetry—and it has been not unfrequently 
pretended that, in order to justify its claims, it must 
be shown to have an ethical purpose. In a certain 
sense, this, no doubt, is true. Whatever imparts 
dignity or beauty to our nature, whatever softens 
the heart, whatever gives a wider range to our 
nobler and more beautiful sympathies, is ethical. 
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Pedants in philosophy, however, too often deny 
this epithet to pleasure, which, whether ethical or 
not, is the end and aim of our being. For pleasure 
is brief happiness, and happiness is protracted 
pleasure. ‘The wisest speculators, therefore, on 
human nature, though they may have differed 
about the term, have all agreed about the truth, 
that pleasure is the supreme good of humanity, 
which it refines, purifies, and elevates, so as to 
confer upon it ultimately something of a divine 
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the nature of the accident which brought Lind 
and his wife acquainted with Madame Lundberg, 
and how it came to pass that she took so deep an 
interest in the fate of the little school girl. 

It commonly happens that the life of persons of 
genius passes at first under a thick cloud, which ap- 
pears to be dispersed, and is met by the retroactive 
inquiries of future years. Parents and friends un- 
observant at the time, get up a sort of artificial 
recollection of what they suppose’ themselves to 


character. 





have noticed, when their child emerges into celeb- 

To administer this kind of pleasure Jenny Lind’ rity. This has rendered many sceptical respecting 
has devoted her whole life. Looking back to her} the infantine exhibition of genius which many re- 
early and obscure career in Sweden, we find that | markable persons, and Jenny Lind among the num- 
she was the daughter of poor but respectable par- ber, are said to have made. At three years of age, 
ents, who earned their livelihood by keeping a | we are told, she already began to display her fond- 
school. Whether or not singing was taught by | ness for singing, and gradually learned to execute 
them is not said. Jenny, however, from the first some of the old airs of her country ; but what we 
years after emerging from infancy, began to put) ‘should like to know is this, were her father or her 
forth the treasures of her voice, with which she mother musical? Was the music of those airs 
consoled herself from the drudgery which must | ‘breathed about her cradle? Was it from the gen- 
everywhere be the lot of the children of the poor. | tle maternal lips that she heard the old Swedish 
It is very natural to suppose that this must have | melodies ringing and humming round her before 
been the case, because we are all, more or less, ‘she could speak! or was it some neighbor, some 
impelled by a sort of instinct to exercise the tal- | aunt, some distant relative, who, living in the 
ents we possess ; though, if it had been otherwise, | house, and associating familiarly with the family, 
the partiality and weakness of biographers would first shed into Jenny's mind the seeds of music, 
probably have induced them to invent the circum-| and thus laid the foundation of that wonderful ce- 


stance. It is not our intention to describe minutely 
all the events and incidents of Jenny Lind’s life, 
for which we refer our readers to the ordinary bi- 
ographies. Our object rather is to explain under 
what influences she made her appearance, and by 
what fortunate chain of accidents she was led to 
make the stage her profession. 

It is impossible to glance over her biography 
without discovering a striking resemblance between 


the scenes and adventures through which she passed | 


and those related by Madame Sand of her heroine 
Consuelo. Jenny Lind, indeed, had not the start 


from so depressed a point in the social scale. Her | 
parents, as we have said, were respectable, while | 
Consuelo emerged from rags and infamy to struggle | 


with difficulties, to put her virtues and patient gen- 
tleness to the test, and overcoming all, achieved for 
herself ultimately a lofty and envied place in so- 
ciety. Jenny Lind’s biography has, properly speak- 
ing, not yet been written; but we know that is was 
to an actress who accidently heard her sing that 
she owed her introduction to the world. This ae- 
tress was Madame Lundberg, who urged upon her 
parents the propriety of having her instructed in 
music, and devoting her ultimately to the stage. 
But how came Madame Lundberg acquainted with 
the schoolmaster and his wife, who, it is said, en- 
tertained a peculiar aversion for theatres? Was it 
only to the houses themselves that they objected, 
while they delighted to live on terms of intimacy 
with those who acted in them and lived by them? 
Some day, perhaps, these points may be cleared 
up. At present the whole of this part of Jenny 
Lind’s life lies enveloped in the thick mist of ac- 


lebrity which she has now acquired ? 

Hitherto there may be said to be no anecdotes 
in circulation respecting the early period of Jenny 
Lind’s life, though many, doubtless, will be recol- 
lected or invented. It is said that she softened the 
hours of sickness or toil by singing. But what was 
her sicknesses and what was her toil?’ When the 
illness of a child is severe, it seldom takes refuge 
in music, and least of all, in singing ; whereas, if 
its labors be not altogether disproportioned to its 
strength, nothing is more common than to hear it 
accompany them with a song. So far, therefore, 
there is nothing at all remarkable in what is related 
of Jenny Lind’s childhood. But the fault, we fully 
believe, is in the biographers, and not in the sub- 
ject, for though it somctimes happens that remark- 
able persons have not made an early display of 
their faculties, the rule is that they should be un- 
common from the beginning, and evident to all 
who have the quickness to observe indications of 
their coming powers. 

In one of Jenny Lind’s biographies it is prettily 
said that the spell of song was upon her from her 
birth, and then the writer goes on to relate that by 
the advice of Mrs. Lundberg, the actress already 
mentioned, Jenny was placed under the care of 
Croelius, a well-known teacher of music at Stock- 
holm. But to whom is he well known? Not to 
| the English public certainly, though, in relation to 
| Jenny Lind, he may hold the same place that 
Porpora, in Madame Sand‘s novel, holds towards 
Consuelo. But in this case we should like to know 
something of his previous career; who were his 
other pupils, and what contributions he has made, 








cident. Everything in this world is accidental, | if any, to the stock of the world’s music. It may 
but we should be glad to be informed what was| be that this ignorance is peculiar to ourselves, but 
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in no account that we have seen of Jenny Lind’ vocal powers were ripened at the risk of being ut- 
have we met with any explanation of Croelius’, , terly annihilated. Throughout Europe at the pres- 
position. That he was acquainted with convention- | ent moment no idea is more prevalent than that 
ally great people appears from the narrative, since | “of converting children into wonders. It pervades 
he is said to have made known his young prodigy our schools, it regulates the proceedings of our col- 
to Count Puche, the manager of the court theatre leges and universities. Nor is it of recent date. 
in the Swedish capital. Nobility is a cheap thing The schools, says Helvetius, are filled with clever 
in those countries, and accepts menial and trivial | boys, and the world with very foolish men. Milton 
offices about the person of the prince, for which | also, in his day, complained that the pedantic 
reason we cannot be at all surprised at finding | teachers of youth were in the habit, as he foreibly 
acounta stage manager. It is one of the most) expresses it, of wringing blood from the noses of 
respectable situations a nobleman can fill at court, | their pupils, or, in other words, of torturing them 
and may possibly emancipate him from the neces-| into displays, which at best were mere delusions. 
sity of undertaking others infinitely less honorable. | which frequently proved fatal to those who made 

Already, at the early age of nine years, did | them. Jenny Lind was on the point of adding to the 
Jenny's voice possess the power of exciting emotion, | list of those victims. It was not to be expected that 
which is the most distinguishing quality of it now. | she, herself, should be aware of the fearful process 
Count Puche, with that exaggerated enthusiasm | going on within her, which, had not nature fortu- 
which belongs to nearly all foreigners, especially in| nately interposed, might have consigned her to a 
what relates to music, professed to be transported) premature grave. For three years Herr Berg, 
by it; and with that wrong judgment, which is the | with an ignorance of human nature fully equal, at 
habitual, accompaniment of false enthusiasm, pre-| least, to his knowledge of music, incited his youth- 
cipitated Jenny Lind into the acting of parts well| ful pupil to unremitting exertion, at the end of 
enough calculated, indeed, to display her youthful | which period, suddenly, without any visible cause, 
powers, but still better calculated to blast them. | Jenny Lind became voiceless altogether. She was 
In all kinds of study the aiming at premature dis-| then twelve years old, and her form unfitted her to 
tinction is almost always fatal to lasting fame, and | shine in those children’s parts, in which she had 
music forms no exception to the general rule. To) hitherto distinguished herself, while she was, of 
tax beyond means the powers of the voice or mind | course, altogether unfit for those representations of 
is to make imminent risk of destroying them,|! womanhood which required fully developed form 
which the wise men of Stockholm very nearly ac-| and mind. But the connoisseurs of Stockholm 
complished for Jenny Lind. They placed her in| were blind to the indications of nature, and applied 
a hot-bed of adulation and excitement. They! every kind of excitement to reinvigorate the flag- 
amused themselves by those displays which were | ging powers of her mind. To no purpose. Jenny, 
rapidly undermining her constitution, mental and | as far as concerned singing, was dumb. 
physical ; and it seems to us extremely probable| If it be true that the distingdished singer is now 
that it was the consciousness of this that made old | the victim of nervous sensibility, we may fearlessly 
Croelius relinquish the instruction of his youthful | trace it to the influence of those injudicious friends 
pupil, being, probably, determined that if she was| who had charge of her youthful years. Not eon- 
to be ruined it should at least be by others. The | tent to keep pace with nature, they sought to en- 
post relinquished by this Porpora of the north was | graft a woman’s powers on the physical constitu- 
accepted by Herr Berg, who is said to have been| tion of a girl, to awaken emotions the organic 
deeply versed in the science of music, and to him, | power to express which nature had not yet given, 
we are told, Jenny Lind is chiefly indebted for her | and altogether to invert, as it were, the chronology 
profound acquaintance with the principles of thia| of life, by opening the floodgates of passions before 
science. It may be so, but in our opinion a girl of | nature had provided channels for carrying off the 
ten years old is little qualified to penetrate into the | torrent. Nothing could be more interesting or 
principles of any science whatsoever. The proba-| more valuable, in a philosophical point of view, 
bility is, that he carried on with more severity the | than a fuil and frank revelation of the feelings of 
system of discipline commenced by Croelius, and | a child of genius under such circumstances. But 
so far proved his inferiority to that master. At| we have no example of such a relation on record. 
any rate, Jenny Lind was expected to produce| The nearest approach to it is that of Madame 
more material results than her constitution would Roland, who, however, trusted to the inspiration 
permit, and by the assistance of Herr Berg and | of memory, and may, nay, must, have attributed 
Count Puche she was forced into a premature de-| to herself in her early years ideas which never 
velopment which nearly deprived the world for-| could have been awakened in her till a much later 
ever of one of its greatest singers. period. 

It would be extremely valuable to possess Jenny| At twelve years old Jenny Lind may be said to 
Lind’s own account of this period of her life, and, have touched upon the critical period of her life. 
if she possess that devotion to her art, for which | She had to pass through the interval which sepa- 
we are inclined to give her credit, it may be hoped arates the child from the woman. Should she be 
that she will, ere long, in the interest of music and suffered to traverse it wisely, that is, silently, with- 
for the encouragement and guidance of others, de- | out making any more foolish effort to antedate the 
scribe those varied processes by which her own, gift of time? Or should she be made the victim 
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of the vanity of those around her, who, to display 
the effects of their own system of teaching, were 
obviously ready to offer her up on the altar of their 
self-love' Fortunately, it was found that she could 
not, at that time, sing at all, and so they left her 
to herself, and suffered her physical system to ac- 
quire strength, and her mind, in comparative soli- 
tude, to generate those habits which, under the 
name of virtues and talents, have since charmed 
the world. At this period of her life it seems to 
have been Jenny Lind’s greatest ambition to per- 
form the part of Agatha in Weber's opera of ‘‘Der 
Freischutz.’’ Upon this part, therefore, it is proba- 
ble she bestowed much silent study and meditation, 
in the hope of being one day enabled to command 
that applause which is the very breath of life to 
the lovers of fame. 

When four years had elapsed in this compara- 
tive eclipse, it happened that a young person was 
wanting to sing the solo in Meyerbeer’s opera of 
** Roberto il Diavolo,” and the good-natured, 
though injudicious, Herr Berg bethought him of 
his neglected pupil. The thing, in itself, was of 
little importance ; but Jenny Lind acquitted her- 
self so well in it, that the entire part of Agatha, 
in ** Der Freischutz,”” was shortly afterwards as- 
signed to her, and she enjoyed an engagement as 
prima donna in the opera of Stockholm. This was 
at the age of sixteen. We have known in Italy a 
prima donna of eighteen, who, whatever may 
have been her subsequent fate, was no less devoted 
to her profession than Jenny Lind herself, except 
when some gust of wild and stormy passion came 
to disturb the tenor of her studies. Habitually 
gentle and reserved, she devoted ten hours every 
day to music, besides three hours, during which 
she performed in the evening, and with this labo- 
rious life she was an happy and as light-hearted as 
a bird. Under the influence of the sombre skies 
of the north, Jenny Lind may have been equally 
cheerful, though her gayety must have had less of 
sunshine in it, for the mind, after all, is more or 
less a mirror which reflects faithfully the accidents 
and circumstances surrounding it. 

To be a prima donna at sixteen, is to occupy 
one of the most dangerous positions in which a 
woman can be placed. Dangerous we mean in 
every sense of the word, for if she escape that 
moral contagion which is too frequently found 
diffused through the theatrical world, she may yet 
be attracted and overcome by that other contagion 
which, without injuring the character in a conven- 
tional point of view, subverts, nevertheless, all its 
better qualities, and deprives it of all grace and love- 
liness. Jenny Lind triumphed over all these temp- 
tations, and remained—and remains, we believe, 
to this hour—a gentle, modest, unassuming person, 
full of genius and tenderness, and equally full of 
that grace and humility which confer on genius its 
greatest charms. Properly speaking, her educa- 
tion as an actress had now tocommence. She had 
never bestowed the usual attention on the perform- 
ance of tragic parts, and, when that of Agatha 
was entrusted to her, is said to have remained 





during the rehearsal so immovable, that the 
actors all trembled for the result. But nothing 
is more certain than that different persons have 
very different modes of acquainting themselves 
with the duties demanded of them. Some require 
to go through a sort of dull discipline and reach 
the goal by incessant repetitions, while others spend 
their time in measuring the distance between them 
and the object to be attained, and then reach it by 
a single bound. Jenny Lind is one of these. 
When the moment of performance arrived she 
proved herself altogether equal to her part, and 
excited public admiration and enthusiasm to the 
highest pitch. 

And here again we feel painfully the extreme 
meagreness of details in the published biographies 
of Jenny Lind. This absolute barrenness some 
attempted to conceal by swelling and extravagant 
phrases, which, however, it must be obvious, can- 
not mend the matter. What we want are details, 
and these have not yet been given. We know that 
the girl of sixteen got by degrees to be eighteen, 
but there is very little other important information 
to be acquired on the subject, with the exception 
of one fact which, for good reasons, we shall 
notice briefly :—The celebrated Garcia was at 
that time esteemed the best musical teacher in 
Europe, and Jenny Lind, whose voice had not yet 
acquired or regained al] its sweetness and flexi- 
bility, earnestly desired to study for a short time 
under him. But he was unfortunately in Paris, 
and funds were wanting for the journey. Under 
these circumstances, Jenny applied to no patron, 
not even to the government, which is the usual 
resource in semi-despotic states. Her indepen- 
dent spirit urged her to rely on her own exertions. 
In company with her father she made the tour of 
Sweden and Norway, singing at the principal 
cities and towns at concerts, and thus collected 
the means of defraying her expenses to the French 
capital. This indicates a vigorous and masculine 
spirit, and does Jenny Lind as much honor as any- 
thing in her subsequent career. 

But this interesting tour, doubtless, gave birth 
to many letters to mamma, and other dear friends 
at Stockholm, which, if they have been preserved, 
may hereafter throw light on the most remarkable 
and eventful period of hex life. In that resolution. 
so firmly carried out, she really set an example to 
all professional persons. It was not in her nature 
to become a parasite of the wealthy or powerful. 
She felt that it was within her competence to pro- 
vide for herself ; and, as of all fruits, those of in- 
dustry are the sweetest, she doubtless experienced, 
during her journey to Paris, a delight almost al- 
together without alloy. Having no relative who 
could accompany her on the projected journey, her 
father being detained apparently by paramount 
duties at Stockholm, she set out alone, as many 
an honorable and courageous woman has done 
before, feeling within herself the conviction that a 
woman is never unprotected when she respects 
herself. 

The history of Jenny Lind’s residence in Paris 
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has a sort of tragi-comic aspect, difficult to describe. 
To her, for a time, it was productive of nothing 
but vexation and deep anguish; but, now that it 
is past, it is difficult to avoid laughing when we 
think of the selemn pedantry of Garcia, who no 
doubt thought himself a person of as great im-| 
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If we now turn back, and compare the opinions 
of Jenny’s Swedish masters with the ideas of 
Garcia, we shall possibly be perplexed for an ex- 
planation. The former were all admiration and 
enthusiasm, predicting wonders which time has 
now verified ; the latter all coldness and discour- 


portance in this nether world as the founder, or | agement, since, at best, he never imagined she 
savior, of an empire! If our readers have ever| would rise above mediocrity. ‘To account for 
looked into the delightful memoirs of Gozzi, they | these differences, we must not imagine that Croe- 
will remember the comic style in which that jovial | lius and Herr Berg were generous, and Garcia 


old Venetian describes the life he led among the | 
actresses ; how he taught them their parts ; how | 
he explained to them difficult passages ; how he | 
educated the ignorant ; how he subdued the angry | 
and the passionate ; how he reconciled the quarrel- | 
some—in one word, how he cast oil on the troubled 
waters which rolled within the precincts of dra- | 
matic life. In his little scenic commonwealth he | 
was as great, in his own estimation, as Solon or 
Lycurgus in their respective republics; and so 
precisely was it with Garcia. He saw musical 
pupils flowing unto him from all parts of the civ- 
ilized world, and regarded himself as a great legis- 
lator, whose business it was to give laws to the 
principal amusement of modern society. 

We can easily imagine the respective faces of 
Jenny Lind and Garcia during their first interview. 
Jenny, all timidity and breathless anxiety, looked 
up eagerly, no doubt, into the eyes of the musical 
autocrat, upon whose decision, in some sort, de- 
pended her fate. She sung before him, with 
deeply excited sensibility, and did her very worst 
as a matter of course. Apprehension must have 
almost choked her utterance, yet the worthy old 


envious. By no means. ‘The real cause of the 
discrepancy must be sought for in those national 
idiosyncrasies to which we have already referred 
since, in all likelihood, Garcia was incapable of 
experiencing that enthusiastic delight which north- 
ern auditors feel in listening to Jenny Lind. He 
had been accustomed all his life to a different kind 
of voice—to a voice composed of other elements, 
and addressing itself to different emotions and 
sympathies. Hence he may have been unaffect- 
edly surprised at her great success, as she her- 
self is said to have been. 

This view of the matter is rendered still more 
probable by what took place shortly afterwards 
with Meyerbeer. This great musical composer, 
belonging to the same race with Jenny Lind her- 
self, and possessing, consequently, similar mental 
structure, saw and felt at once what Garcia could 
neither see nor feel. This ethnological affinity 
once presupposed, the apparent anomalies in Jenny 
Lind’s career became perfectly intelligible. Mey- 
erbeer heard her sing in three several operas— 

Roberto il Diavolo,’? ‘* Norma,’ and “ Der 
Freischutz,’’ from which, perceiving the extent 





dictator passed judgment upon that single exhibi- 
tion, and, with a sang froid which nothing but 
the most profound self-conceit could confer, in- 


of her powers and the exquisite grace and felicity 
of her execution, he invited her into Prussia, with 
| a flattering offer for the Berlin theatre. But the 


formed her that she had no voice, or at least was| sweetest fame is that which we taste at home 
about to lose the one she had. It is difficult to| among those who know and love us. Gil Blas 
judge of a man or his motives without having | felt this when he returned to act the fine gentle- 
been placed in a similar position. Garcia’s ac-| man in his native village. But the townsmen of 
quaintance with singers and actresses was no, the Spanish adventurer were much less generous 
doubt extensive, and as there is nothing on earth | than those of the Swedish singer, as Jenny Lind 
more wayward than a woman of genius, except a | experienced on revisiting Stockholm, where she 
genius of the other sex, he may have found it; was received with increased admiration. 

necessary to make use of very peremptory language | The fondness for music becomes a passion only 
to keep their ebullitions and extravagance within | by indulgence, and by having no loftier objeet to 
bounds. Besides, he judged of all womankind interest the feelings. In Stockholm this passion 
by the warm daughters of the south, whose im-| would seem occasionally to degenerate into a rage 
petuous temperaments would easily allow them to; which renders men incapable of appreciating what 
bear pungent remarks and forget them. But they hear, and makes them think and act like 
upon the gentle, retired, modest woman of the | children. Still, when the result of any taste is to 
north, this fell with almost crushing severity. , produce disinterestedness and generosity, we can- 
He told her what, no doubt, was true—that she | not withold from it our praise. The listening to 


had nearly ruined her voice by premature efforts 
and too constant exertions ; that it was, conse- 
quently, in many respects defective, and that she 
must pass some months in absolute rest before he 
could decide whether it would be practicable for 
her to proceed with her profession or not. With 
this comfortless announcement Jenny returned to 
her lodgings, where, in tears and incessant long- 
ings for Stockholm, she passed the prescribed 
period. 


Jennny Lind soon became a pleasure of which the 
good people of Stockholm could not voluntarily 
consent to be deprived, and therefore the wealthy 
bankers of the city conceived a plan by which they 
hoped to attach her permanently to her native 
place. They offered annually to deposite a con- 
siderable sum for ten years, by which time it would 
amount to a large fortune. But though touched 
_ by this mark of the respect and sympathy of her 
countrymen, the singer was urged by ambition to 
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display her talents in the various capitals of Europe, 
and to gather laurels more valuable and enduring 
than the Stockholmers, with all their enthusiasm, 
could bestow. 

We shall not attempt to accompany Jenny Lind 
on her peregrinations through Germany, or to copy 
the exaggerated style in which her performances 
there are spoken of. She visited Dresden, Berlin, 
and Vienna, and in the dominions of the King of 
Prussia displayed her powers before the Queen of 
England. What, perhaps, was far more flattering 
to her, Henrietta Sontag, now Countess de Rossi, 
pronounced her to be the first singer of the age. 
Compliments like these often mean nothing, and 
are taken for what they are worth. But we be- 
lieve the Countess Rossi is an earnest and sincere 
woman, and, having herself been the wonder of 
her day, and enjoyed her full share of praise, may 
be supposed to have spoken frankly of one with 
whom she could have no rivalry. 

To Mr. Alfred Bunn belongs the merit of 
having conceived the idea of bringing Jenny Lind 
to England. He entered into an engagement with 
her, which, as is well known, did not terminate 
fortunately. But into the details of their disagree- 
ment we shall not enter, since the people are al- 
ready familiar with them. 

The career of Jenny Lind in England was that 
which imparted completeness to her reputation. 
She herself felt that she had achieved nothing till 
she had charmed a British audience. Berlin, 
Dresden, and Vienna were forgotten in the blaze 
of London. Here her powers grew up to maturity, 
and here she took her leave of the stage. To de- 
scribe the effect of her singing upon the public 
would be impossible. But they are altogether 
deceived who imagine it is unlike what has taken 
place before in the case of other singers. Madame 
Catalani excited, in her day, precisely the same 
kind of admiration ; so also did Madame Pasta. 
The triumphs of Malibran, as more recent, will 
ve better remembered. We were at the opera 
house when this superb singer, the daughter of 
Garcia, made her debit, in company with her 
father, in the ‘* Barber of Seville.’? The ap- 
plause she excited was not very great, yet there 
were those present who, in the half-shrinking and 
timid girl, then foresaw what the woman would 
be. She was just sixteen, and her rich and ani- 
mated Spanish features glowed with pride and 
confidence as she listened to the admiration of the 
house. It was genuine, and she felt it; and con- 
tinually, from that day forward, rose in the esti- 
mation of the public, till she stood in Europe 
without a rival. Her sudden and lamented death 
in the midst of her fame, when public admiration 
was at the highest, will long be looked back to 
with regret. 

When Madame Pasta performed, for example, 
in ‘‘ Medea,” it is impossible to exaggerate the 
pleasure she afforded to all true lovers of music or 
the drama. In singing she excelled all her con- 
temporaries ; in acting she equalled Mrs. Siddons, 
as far, at least, as the range of the opera enabled 
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her to suggest a parallel. If in a certain sense she 

was less popular than Jenny Lind, it is to be ac- 
counted for by anything rather than the supposition 
of an inferiority. Madame Pasta was probably in- 
ferior to no one that ever sung, and her acting was 
incontestably superior to anything ever beheld on 
the opera boards. Yet in the voice and manner of 
Jenny Lind there is something more congenial to 
the taste and feelings of the English people. Her 
voice is altogether sui generis. Words convey no 
idea of tones and cadences, and cannot enable those 
to judge who have not themselves listened. Emo- 
tion has no lengthened vocabulary, and criticism 
exhausts itself in vain in the attempt to give per- 
manence to those forms of art which are more fleet- 
ing than a summer cloud. In all other creations 
of genius, the type of the idea exists without the 
mind, and though it cannot suggest precisely the 
same conceptions to al], it remains to be appealed 
to and consulted by one generation after another. 
But the merit of a singer is an affair of testimony. 
You can embody it in nothing, not even in language. 
You express yourself pleased, gratified, intoxicated, 
if you will, with delight—when you have rung the 
changes a thousand times on this fact, the expres- 
sion is all you have accomplished. 

Connected with Jenny Lind’s stay in England, 
there is, however, something else to be observed— 
she filled a larger space in the public mind than 
any other artist of any class whatsoever. In every 
society her name was mentioned. While the rage 
continued, you never went into company without 
hearing discussions of her merits, which were some- 
times carried on with as much vehemence and anger 
as a theological controversy. Much of this is to be 
accounted for by vanity. Those who had heard 
Jenny Lind fancied themselves superior in some 
respects to those who had not, and it was thought 
a great distinction to have met her in private. We 
remember to have seen a Swedish author who, dur- 
ing his visit to London, chiefly attracted attention 
by the fact that he was acquainted, very slightly, 
perhaps, with Jenny Lind. 

But this folly by no means touches the great 
singer herself, who seems to have preserved alto- 
gether the balance of her mind, and never to have 
been puffed up for a moment by what would have 
sufficed to ruin a thousand other performers. Nu- 
merous anecdotes are related to prove the kindness 
and goodness of her nature, but no one is more 
characteristic than the following, which, we believe, 
has not been made publie before :—During her visit 
to Bath, she happened to be walking with a friend, 
in front of some alms-houses, into one of which she 
entered, and sat down for a moment, ostensibly to 
rest herself, but in reality to find some excuse for 
doing an act of charity to the old woman who lived 
in it, and whom she had seen feeble and tottering 
at the door. The old woman, like the rest of her 
neighbors, was full of the Swedish Nightingale, 
whom she had heard was just then at Bath, enter- 
taining with her voice all those who were so happy 
and fortunate as to be able to go to the theatre. 





‘* For myself,”’ said the old woman, ‘I have lived 
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a long time in the world, and desire nothing before 
I die but to hear Jenny Lind.’’ ‘* And would it 
make you happy?’ inquired her visitor. ‘ Ay, 
that it would,’”’ answered the old woman; “ but 
such folks as I can’t go to the play-house, and so I 
shall never hear her.’’ ‘* Don’t be so sure of that,’’ 
said the good-natured Jenny ; ‘* sit down, my friend, 
and listen ;’’ and forthwith she sang, with all her 
richest and most glorious powers, one of the finest 
songs she knew. The poor old woman was beside 
herself with delight, when, after concluding her 
song, her kind visitor observed, ‘* Now you have 
heard Jenny Lind.”’ If she had given the woman 
a hundred pounds, she could not have afforded her 
half so much pleasure. It was an act of noble char- 
ity, of the tenderest and most delicate kind. Money 
it would have been easy for her to give, and money, 
no doubt, she did give ; but to sit down in an alims- 
house, and there to call up the enchantments of her 
voice, for the amusement of an obscure and poor 
old woman, was a touching proof of goodness of 
heart, which nothing we have heard of Jenny Lind 
surpasses. After this, we could readily believe of 
her any act of gentle and affectionate kindness, and 
we would be glad to see collected, for the honor of 
art, all the numerous proofs of sympathy and char- 
ity which she has given during her residence in 
England. It is a great thing to be universally ad- 
mired. It is a still greater thing to be universally 
beloved, and we believe that the admiration of 
Jenny Lind’s vocal powers, great and unrivalled as 
they are, is second to the admiration of her moral 
qualities. For this reason, we may be allowed to 
express a hope that, though she has now left us for 
France, England will be her future home. 
manners are already those of an Englishwoman, 
and the analogy between the Swedish character 
and the English character is so great, that the 
transition from Stockholm to London would scarcely 
be felt, except for the change of language. 


JOHN ROGERS AND HIS ‘NINE CHILDREN WITH 
ONE AT THE BREAST.”’ 


A writer in the Cambridge (Mass.) Chronicle 
thus puts at rest the vexed question—how many 
children had John Rogers ’—which has puzzled all 
readers of the Old New England Primer :— 


How often have children been puzzled by the 
ambiguity of the expression, ‘* nine small children 
and one at the breast,’’? not knowing whether the 
last named was intended to be included in, or added 
to, the number first mentioned. Sometimes they 
tried to solve the difficulty by counting the heads 
of the children in the picture ; but the artist, mod- 
estly declining to meddle with matters beyond his 
business, used, in the old primers, to leave the mat- 
ter as much in the dark as he found it. A glorious 
indistinetness in the picture renders it utterly im- 
possible to distinguish the children of the martyr 


from the common crowd; and thus, in obscurity | 


the matter remained for nearly two centuries. In 
the recent edition—* with an historical introduction 
by H. Humphrey, D. D., President of Amherst 
College’? —and in the one of which over one hun- 
dred thousand copies have lately been circulated by 
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ONE AT THE BREAST.” 
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the Massachusetts Sabbath School Society, the pub- 
lishers have attempted to settle the matter by giv- 
ing us a distinct picture, in which the spectators 
are left out, and the wife and nine small children 
besides the one at the breast are plainly represented. 

The earliest published history of the martyrdom 
is Foxe’s ‘‘Acts and Monuments of these latter and 
perilous Dayes,”’ printed in London, A. D. 1562, 
only seven years after the death of Rogers, and 
whilst his numerous family were living. It con- 
tains the following statement :— 


‘* Mis wife and children, being XT. in number, X. 
able to go out and one sucking on her breast, met him 
on the way as he went towards Smathfield.”’ 


Any person inclined to scepticism as to the accu- 
racy of the proposed correction, may perceive a 
slight degree of ambiguity in the language of Foxe ; 
| therefore I produce’ another evidence. In Middle- 
ton’s Evangelical Biography, vol. 1, page 302, we 
read :— 


** His wife and ten children by her side with one at 
her breast met him by the way.”’ 


As the matter is one which has become hallowed 
'in the minds of many by early associations, they 
‘may be unwilling to change their long cherished 
| views without still further testimony of the correct- 
|ness of the alterations. Tor their benefit I will 
| give one extract from a recent publication—the re- 
‘sult of great research and a work of the highest 
| authority on historical and other matters pertaining 
to the period of which it treats—‘* The Annals of 
the English Bible, by Christopher Anderson. Lon- 
| don, 1845.’ On the 286th page of the second vol- 


ume, may be found this passage :— 





| The people were giving thanks for his constancy, 
| but there among the crowd, there met him the wife, 
|whom neither Gardiner nor Bonner would permit 
jhim to see. His wife, the foreigner, with all her 
| children. * * * * the eldest now nearly seventecn 
years of age; the youngest, or the ELEVENTH child, 

an unconscious babe now hanging at the mother’s 
| breast !”? 


Thus it has been shown from the highest Eng- 
lish authority—the earliest and the latest—that the 
true number of Mrs. Rogers’ children was not nine, 
nor fen, but eleven. The error may at first have 
been merely typographical—arising from the trans- 
position of the numerical letters XI. as originally 
printed in Foxe. Later historians, copying at sec- 
ond hand, have helped to perpetuate the error. 








A man’s look is the work of years. It is stamped 
on the countenance by the events of his life: nay, 
, more, by the hand of nature, and it is not to be got rid 
| of easily. There is, as it has been remarked repeat- 
edly, something in a person’s appearance, at first 
sight, which we do not like, and which gives an odd 
tinge, but which is overlooked in a multitude of 
other circumstances till the mask is thrown off, and 
we see this lurking character verified in the plain- 
est manner in the sequel. We are struck at first, 
and by chance, with what is peculiar and charac- 
teristic ; also, with permanent traits and general 
effects. These afterwards go off in a set of unmean- 
ing commonplace details. This sort of prima facie 
evidence, then, shows what a man is, better than 
what he says or does—for it shows us the habit of 
his mind, which is the same under all circumstances 
and disguises.—Hazittt. 
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From the Retrospective Review. 
The History of the Great Plague in London in the 

Year 1665 ; containing Observations and Memo- 

rials of the most remarkable Occurrences, both 

public and private, that happened during that 
dreadful period. By a Citizen, who lived the 

whole time in London. 1769. 

We believe that the most prudish critic who 
ever wrote never attached any moral crime to the 
fiction of the novel writer, or regarded his tissue 
of imaginary events as a deliberate violation of 
truth. The author who portrays characters which 
never existed, or describes scenes which never 
took place, save in his own imagination, misrep- 
resents no real transaction, and deludes no one, but 
for an instant, into a belief of his veracity. Though 
his personages are creatures of shade, and their 
lives as unreal and ansubstantial as the visions of 
a phantasmagoria, yet, if they never did exist, they 
easily might have done so; and, being the abso- 
lute creatures of their inventor, are guided, with- 
out trouble, into such a course of action, as to 
afford excellent examples to the more obstinate 
subjects of real life, who are formed of materials 
too stubborn to be always bent to the purposes of 
the moralist. The fiction of the historical novelist 
cannot, however, be considered so entirely inno- 
cent, for he confounds real persons and real events 
with imaginary ones, and produces in the end an 
erroneous impression on the minds of his readers, 
inconsistent with the immaculate purity of truth. 
The genuine novelist invents worlds of his own, 
and has a right to people them as he thinks prop- 
er; but the historical writer of fiction is like the 
geographer, who, in default of information, fills 
the parts of his map, which would be otherwise 
blank, with rivers, and towns, and mountains, 
which, though they may please the eye, will be- 
wilder the traveller and deceive the student. Tle 
is still more culpable, who not only involves real 
persons in imaginary events, but who chooses a 
real time, a real event, assumes an historical style, 
utters repeated asseverations of veracity, mixes up 
true incidents and false, and when his composition is 
complete, conceals every trace of falsehood, and does 
his best to delude posterity. If there be any blame 
attached to such a procedure, the amount of it must, 
in a great measure, depend on the nature of the trans- 
actions thus imposed on the world as real, whether 
they are likely or not to be appealed to as evidence, 
and thus to produce evil consequences. He would, 
indeed, be a very harsh censor who would object 
to Robinson Crusoe; but we cannot help wishing 
that Defoe had chosen some other mode of record- 
ing the dreadful effects of the great plague of Lon- 
don than the one before us. Defoe, however, was 
never so happy as when he identified himself with 
his history, and made himse!f the hero of the in- 
cidents which his imagination poured forth in 
such abundance. His own life was of so troub- 
lous a nature, that it seems as if he delighted to 
Jose his own identity in that of his creature, and 
live over his ideal adventures with nearly the in- 
tense consciousness of reality. We can easily 





OF THE PLAGUE. 


conceive how charming the retreat from duns, pur- 
suit, and political broils to the peaceful island of 
the shipwrecked mariner, the wild and gainful 
adventures of Colonel Jack, or Captain Singleton, 
or even the awful scene which presented itself in 
the deserted streets of London, when that great 
city bowed its head beneath the rage of the pesti- 
lence. However this may be, such is the verisi- 
militude of al] the writings of Defoe, that unless 
we had some other means of refuting their authen- 
ticity than internal evidence, it would be a very 
difficult task to dispute their claims to credit. 
Such is the minuteness of detail ; such a dwelling 
is there upon particular circumstances, which one 
is inclined to think would have struck no one but 
an actual spectator ; such, too, is the plainness and 
simplicity of style ; such the ordinary and proba- 
ble nature of his materials, as well as the air of 
conscientiousness thrown over the whole, that it is 
a much easier thing to say the narrative is tedi- 
ous, prolix, or dull, than to entertain a doubt of its 
veracity. AJ] these marks of genuineness distin- 
guish the work before us, perhaps more than any 
other compositions of the same author ; and are 
said to have so completely deceived Dr. Mead, that 
that able and experienced physician quoted the 
work as one of the grounds, or as a confirmation, 
of his opinions on the subject of the plague. No 
one, indeed, can, from an examination of the his- 
tory of that dreadful visitation, discover the slight- 
est variation from the truth in the narrative of our 
author, but, on the contrary, every document re- 
maining to us confirms his account, coinciding 
with it in most instances, and supporting it in 
almost every other; a fact, however, which does 
not diminish the blame we consider attached to 
the author, for pretending to be an original evi- 
dence and eye-witness of the scenes he describes. 
As in most of the other works of Defoe, no au- 
thor’s name appears to the work ; but no one who 
knows the mannerism of Defoe, as collected from 
a view of all his writings, can, for a moment, hesi- 
tate to agree with the voice of common fame, 
which assigns it to him. 

As the title imports, this book contains a regis- 
ter of the observations and reflections of a citizen, 
who lived in the city from the rise to the expira- 
tion of the disorder. The writer is a respectable 
tradesman, residing in Whitechapel, of a religious 
turn of mind, inquisitive in disposition, well-in- 
formed for his rank, and anxious to transmit to 
posterity an account of a calamity which few 
appeared likely to survive, and fewer still, who, 
in the midst of misery and disease, would have 
the heart to turn their attention to recording the 
triumphs of the conqueror, Death. The charac- 
ter of this man is of that plain, downright, homely, 
pious description, in personating which, Defoe 
always appears much at home; and from the cir- 
cumstance of himself residing on the spot in which 
he has placed the journalist, exercising the same 
trade as this fictitious person, and himself being 
born a year previous to the plague, it is not im- 


probable that Defoe’s father may be the supposed 
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writer, from whose mouth it is not unlikely that 
he received many particulars, which he has inter- 
weaved in his narrative. For it will be observed, 
that nearly all the particulars, which are of a pri- 
vate nature, have their locality in the immediate 
neighborhood of Aldgate, the imaginary habitation 
of the historian of the ravages of the plague. 
After all, however, Defoe may not have been 
solely led to this subject by being in possession of 
peculiar information respecting it; for it has in 
itself those sombre charms which alone were suf- 
ficiently likely to attract him. There is no scene 
in the whole history of mankind which possesses 
a greater power of harrowing up the feelings, 
which affords more subjects for affecting or striking 
description, or gives greater scope for deep reflec- 
tions on the nature of man, than a city under the 
visitation of the Plague. The incredulity which 
marks its rise ; then, the panic which instantane- 
ously follows certainty ; then, the fluctuating state 
of hope or fear; the agitation of departure and 
separation ; the struggling resolution to stay ; and, 
when the bustle and hurry of those who flee have 
left the city still behind them, then the cold and 
fixed determination to abide and face the approach- 
ing enemy ; then, the sweeping away of thousands 
before the giant strokes of the distemper, succeed- 
ed by the paroxysms of despair and the wailings 
of anguish, which, in a short time, sink into sullen 
indifference ; then, the death of affection and love, 
and the dead calm which spreads over the whole 
population, undisturbed, except by the reckless 
revelry of crime and dissipation making the most 
of the short interval which is to elapse before their 
own doom; then, the gradual return of hope, followed 
by a premature rejoicing at delivery ; then, a re- 
currence of alarm ; and, at length, a well-grounded 
security in the flight of the pestilence, and a uni- 
versal congratulation of the survivors upon each 
other’s preservation, checked only by the recollec- 
tion, that they are but a few, haunting the grave 
of a great city, and that too much joy would be but 
a mockery over the tens of thousands beneath their 
feet; these, and numberless topics of a similar 
nature, would occur to the mind of one who under- 
took to describe a city under this awful infliction 
of Providence. Defoe’s genius, however, was of 
a description rather to produce an effect upon his 
reader by a careful enumeration of particulars than 
by general views, spirited sketches, or even by 
pathetic touches—and, in the present work, there 
is nothing which might not have been written by 
a respectable tradesman of some observation, com- 
mon feeling, little taste or imagination, and ordi- 
nary talents, had he really witnessed the scenes he 
describes. Thus the reader is left with the ma- 
terials of reflection, rather than a complete history. 
From such as it is, and from other sources, we 
will attempt to give an idea of the rise and pro- 
gress of the great plague of London, especially 
availing ourselves of the more remarkable passa- 
ges of Defoe, which, as we have said, it is prob- 
able were written from oral testimony, or, at least, 
such as are confirmed by other authorities. 
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We will give the account of the first rise of 
the pestilence in the words of Defoe : 


It was about the beginning of September, 1664, 
that I among the rest of my neighbors, heard in or- 
dinary discourse, that the plague was returned again 
into Holland; for it had been very violent there, 
and particularly at Amsterdam and Rotterdam, in 
the year 1663, whither, they say, it was brought, 
some said from Italy, others from the Levant, among 
some goods which were brought home by their Tur- 
key fleet ; others said it was brought from Candia ; 
others from Cyprus. It mattered not from whence 
it came ; but all agreed it was come into Holland 
again. 

We had no such thing as printed newspapers in 
those days, to spread rumors and reports of things ; 
and to improve them by the inventions of men, as I 
have lived to see practised since. But such things 
as those were gathered from the letters of merchants, 
and others, who corresponded abroad, and from 
them were handed about by word of mouth only ; so 
that things did not spread instantly over the whole 
nation, as they do now. But it seems that the 
government had a true account of it, and several 
councils were held, about ways to prevent its com- 
ing over; but all was kept very private. Hence it 
was, that this rumor died off again, and people be- 
| gan to forget it, as a thing we were very little con- 
cerned in, and that we hoped was not true ; till the 
| latter end of November, or the beginning of Decem- 
| ber, 1664, when two men, said to be Frenchmen, 

died of the plague in Long-acre, or rather at the 
| upper end of Drury-lane. The family they were in 
endeavored to conceal it as much as possible ; but 
as it had gotten some vent in the discourse of the 
neighborhood, the secretaries of state got knowledge 
of it. And concerning themselves to inquire about 
it, in order to be certain of the truth, two physicians 
and a surgeon were ordered to go to the house, and 
make inspection. This they did; and finding evi- 
dent tokens of the sickness upon both the bodies 
that were dead, they gave their opinions publicly, 
that they died of the plague: whereupon it was 
given in to the parish clerk, and he also returned 
them to the hall; and it was printed in the weekly 
bill of mortality in the usual manner, thus :— 
Piacue, 2. ‘ParisHes 1NFecTep, 1. 

The people showed a great concern at this, and 
began tobe alarmed all over the town, and the more, 
because in the last week in December, 1664, anoth- 
er man died in the same house, and of the same 
distemper: and then we were easy again for about 
six weeks, when none having died with any marks 
of infection, it was said the distemper was gone ; 
but after that, I think it was about the 12th of Feb- 
ruary, another died in another house, but in the same 
parish, and in the same manner. 

This turned the people’s eyes pretty much to- 
wards that end of the town; and the weekly bills 
showing an increase of burials in St. Giles’ parish 
more than usual, it began to be suspected that the 
plague was among the people at that end of the 
town ; and that many had died of it, though they 
had taken care to keep it as much from the knowl- 
edge of the public as possible : this possessed the 
heads of the people very much, and few cared to go 
through Drury-lane, or the other streets suspected, 
unless they had extraordinary business, that obliged 
them to it. 





From this time forward, the bills of mortality 
began to increase, from their usual amount of about 
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two hundred and forty per week, te nearly five 
hundred, and continued to fluctuate on the whole, 
but gradually to increase in the parish of St. Giles, 
where, in the middle of June, they began to bury 
one hundred and twenty per week, sixty-eight of 
which were allowed to be, but a hundred con- 
sidered to be, cases of the plague. Till this point, 
the infection had been confined to the parishes 
lying near the place of its origin, but now the 
city became contaminated, and a few began to 
drop off in different parts of its ninety-seven 
parishes. Now, no doubt could be entertained 
but that the disease had planted itself in London ; 
consternation spread in every direction, and all 
who could leave danger behind were in the bustle 
of departure. 


I lived without Aldgate, about mid-way between 
Aldgate church and Whitechapel-bars, on the left 
hand or north side of the street; and as the dis- 
temper had not reached to that side of the city, our 
neighborhood continued very easy : but at the other 
end of the town their consternation was very great ; 
and the richer sort of people, especially the nobility 
and gentry, from the west part of the city, thronged 
out of town, with their families and servants, in an 
unusual manner; and this was more particularly 
seen in Whitechapel; that is to say, the broad 
street where I lived: indeed nothing was to be seen 
but wagons and carts, with goods, women, servants, 
children, &c., coaches filled with people of the 
better sort, and horsemen attending them, and all 
hurrying away; then empty wagons and carts ap- 
peared, and spare horses with servants, who it was 
apparent were returning or sent from the countries 
to fetch more people; besides innumerable num- 
bers of men on horseback, some alone, others with 
servants, and, generally speaking, all loaded with 
baggage and fitted out for travelling, as any one 
might perceive by their appearance. 

This was a very terrible and melancholy thing to 
see, and as it was a sight which I could not but 
look on from morning to night, for indeed there was 
nothing else of moment to be seen, it filled me with 
very serious thoughts of the misery that was coming 
upon the city, and the unhappy condition of those 
that would be left in it. 

This hurry of people was such for some weeks, 
that there was no getting at the lord mayor’s 
door without exceeding difficulty ; there was such 
pressing and crowding there to get passes and cer- 
tificates of health, for such as travelled abroad ; 
for, without these, there was no being admitted to 
pass through the towns upon the road, or to lodge 
in any inn: now as there had none died in the city 
for all this time, my lord mayor gave certificates of 
‘health without any difficulty to all those who lived 
in the ninety-seven parishes, and to those within the 
liberties too for awhile. 

This hurry, I say, continued some weeks, that is 
to say, all the month of May and June, and the 
more, because it was rumored that an order of the 
government was to be issued out, to place turnpikes 
and barriers on the road, to prevent people’s trav- 
elling ; and that the towns on the road would not 
suffer peeple from London to pass, for fear of bring- 
ing the infection along with them, though neither 
of these rumors had any foundation but in the im- 
agination ; especially at first. 


The ravages of the disease began now to travel 
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eastward with more rapid strides, and there could 
be no doubt in believing that the whole of the 
metropolis would be visited in turn. The pas- 
sengers in the streets began cautiously to keep the 
middle of the streets, to avoid one another, and 
only cast mournful and suspicious glances at those 
whom they had been used to greet with joy ; shops 
were closed ; all trade suspended ; and all manu- 
facturers discharged, to brood at leisure over star- 
vation and disease. The court was removed to 
Oxford, the courts of justice and the inns of court 
were all closed, all egress out of the city was 
barred by the apprehensions of the country, and, 
by the middle of summer, London was in a state 
of siege. 


The face of London was now indeed strangely 
altered, I mean the whole mass of bu.ldings, city, 
liberties, suburbs, Westminster, Southwark, and, 
altogether ; for as to the particular part, called the 
city, or within the walls, that was not yet much in- 
fected ; but in the whole, the face of things, I say, 
was much altered; sorrow and sadness sat upon 
every face; and though some part were not yet 
overwhelmed, yet all looked deeply concerned ; and 
as we saw it apparently coming on, so every one 
looked on himself and his family as in the utmost 
danger: were it possible to represent those times 
exactly to those who did not see them, and give the 
reader due ideas of the horror that everywhere pre- 
sented itself, it must make just impressions upon 
their minds, and fill them with surprise. London 
might well be said to be all in tears; the mourners 
did not go about the streets indeed, for nobody put 
on black, or made a formal dress of mourning for 
their nearest friends; but the voice of mourning 
was truly heard in the streets; the shrieks of 
women and children at the windows and doors of 
their houses, where their dearest relations were, 

rhaps, dying, or just dead, were so frequent to 

heard, as we passed the streets, that it was 
enough to pierce the stoutest heart in the world, to 
hear them. ‘Tears and lamentations were seen in 
almost every house, especially in the first part of 
the visitation: for towards the latter end, men’s 
hearts were hardened, and death was so always be- 
fore their eyes, that they did not so much concern 
themselves for the loss of their friends, expecting 
that themselves should be summoned the next hour. 


Superstition, as it always does, ushered in mis- 
fortune, and furnished another melancholy feature 
in the funereal aspect which the city presented. 
Amulets, charms, and mystical signs, were never 
in such request, and the brazen head of Friar 
Bacon, the fortune-tellers’ sign, was mounted in 
every street. 


The apprehensions of the people were likewise 
strangely increased by the error of the times; in 
which, I think, the people, from what principle | 
cannot imagine, were more addicted to prophecies, 
and astrological conjurations, dreams, and old wives’ 
tales, than ever they were before or since ; whether 
this unhappy temper was originally raised by the 
follies of some people who got money by it, that is 
to say, by printing predictions and prognostications, 
I know not ; but certain it is, books frighted them 
terribly ; such as Lilly’s Almanack, Gadbury’s As- 
trological Predictions, Poor Robin’s Almanack, and 
the like; also several pretended religious books ; 
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one entitled, Come out of her my People, lest you be 
partaker of her Plagues; another, called Fair Warn- 
ing; another, Britain’s Remembrancer ; and many 
such ; all, or most part of which, foretold, directly 
or covertly the ruin of the city; nay, some were so 
enthusiastically bold as to run about the streets, 
with their oral predictions, pretending they were 
sent to preach to the city; and one, in particular, 
like Jonah to Nineveh, cried in the streets—yet 
forty days, and Lonpon shall be destroyed. I will 


not be positive whether he said yet forty days, or) 


yet a few days. Another ran about naked, except 
a pair of drawers about his waist, crying day and 
night, like a man that Josephus mentions, who 
cried, ** Woe to Jerusalem !”’ a little before the de- 
struction of that city; so this poor naked creature 
eried, ‘*O the great and the dreadful God!’’ and 
said no more, but repeated these words continually 
with a veice and countenance full of horror, a swift 
pace, and nobody could ever find him to stop, or 
rest, or take any sustenance, at least, that ever I 
could hear of. I met this poor creature several 
times in the streets, and would have spoken to him, 
but he would not enter into speech with me, or any 
one else, but held on his dismal cries continually. 


Quacks and mountebanks, it will be readily 
imagined, followed in the train of prophets and 
astrologers. 


On the other hand, it is incredible, and searce to 
be imagined, how the posts of houses and corners 
of streets were plastered over with doctor's bills 
and papers of ignorant fellows, quacking and tamper- 
ing in physic, and inviting the people to come to 
them for remedies, which was generally set off 


with such flourishes as these, viz.—Jnfallible pre- | 


ventive pills against the plague—Never-failing 
preservatives against the infection—Sovereign cor- 
dials against the corruption of the air—E-xact regu- 
lations for the conduct of the body in case of an in- 
fection—Anti-pestilential pills—Jncomparable drink 
against the plague, never found out before—An 
universal remedy for the plague—The only true 
plague water—'The royal antidote against all kinds 
of infection ; and such a number more that I cannot 
reckon up, and if I could, would fill a book of them- 
salves to set them down. 


When the infection began to spread, the magis- 
trates consulted, to devise means for stopping, or, 
at least, impeding its progress. The result of 
their deliberations was a series of orders which 
appointed examiners, searchers, chirurgeons, and 
buryers, to each district, acting under certain regu- 
lations, and which directed the provisions of an old 
act of Parliament to be enforced, for shutting up 
all such houses as appeared to the proper officers 
to contain any infected person. Every house 
which was visited, as it was called, was by these 
orders ‘‘ marked with a red cross of a foot long, 
in the middle of the door, evident to be seen, and 
with these usual printed words, that is so say, 
Lord have mercy upon us, to be set close over the 
same cross, there to continue until the lawful 
opening of the same house.’’ ‘T'wo watchmen 
were appointed to the front and back of each house 
so closed, who forbid all ingress and egress ; thus 
leaving the wild pestilence to do its worst within a 
limited space, and, as it were, feeding it with a 
small prey, to induce it to abstain from greater. All 
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the other regulations appear to have been dictated 
by wisdom and experience ; but this was one of 
the greatest mistakes that could have been com- 
mitted, and tended materially to prolong the ravages, 
and to increase the mortality of the disease. For 
it can easily be conceived, that every family would 
submit most reluctantly to be thus made a victim 
for the common good ; the more especially, as it 
often happened, that a whole house would be, in 
this manner, doomed to certain destruction by the 
illness of a servant or an inmate, whom they would 
otherwise have removed to a pest-house. The 
consequence was, that, in despair, families would 
often break out, overpower the watchmen, and 
escape in every direction ; thus spreading the dis- 
order they were confined to check. Every artifice 
was used for the purpose of deluding the vigilance 
of the watchmen, and when dexterity failed, brib- 
ery was resorted to, and all together succeeded to 
such an extent, as to render the order worse than 
useless. For, a temporary confinement only in- 
creased the number of the infected, and their es- 
cape scattered over the city unhealthy fugitives, 
who left their malady at every abiding place. As 
it was difficult to ascertain when any individual 
was infected, through its being the interest of the 
whole to conceal it, it often happened, that the 
plague was raging in a house not closed up, which 
partially carrying into effect of the order pro- 
duced much false confidence, and, consequently, 
much mischief. Not to mention the injury caused 
by concealment, and the objection to apply for 
medical aid, lest it should lead to a discovery, and, 
as a sort of penalty upon misfortune, a close im- 
prisonment. The orders respecting the burying 
of the dead had in them somewhat of harshness, 
but only such as the necessity of the times de- 
manded. Every morning before sunrise, and every 
night the dead-cart went its rounds; every family 
was compelled to bring out its dead at the ringing 
of the driver’s bell, and throw them into the cart, 
which instantly proceeded to pits of tremendous 
size and depth, where they shot their melancholy 
burden, like a load of dust or bricks. No service 
was performed, no bells were tolled, every friend 
was forbidden to attend, and no spectator allowed. 
The funeral rites and ceremonies could not have 
been celebrated had clergymen been found to do 
the duty; for the numbers were so great, that 
the inhabitants of whole streets, courts, and alleys, 
were sometimes lying dead together: it may be 
imagined, in too deep a slumber to obey the call 
of the death-bell, so that the buriers were some- 
times led to infer the real state of the case by the 
absence of the usual tribute of a corpse, as they 
passed the doors. The following anecdote will 
give a lively idea of the state of great numbers of 
houses placed in the same situation. 


OF THE PLA GUE. 


A watchman, it seems, had been employed to 
keep his post at the door of a house which was in- 
fected, or said to be infected, and was shut up ; he 
had been there all night for two nights together, as 
he told his story, and the day-watchman had been 
there one day, and was now come to relieve him ; 
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all this while no noise had been heard in the house, 
no light had been seen ; they called for nothing, 
sent him on no errands, which used to be the chief 
business of the watchmen ; neither had they given 
him any disturbance, as he said, from the Monday 
afternoon, when he heard great crying and scream- 
ing in the house, which, as he supposed, was occa- 
sioned by some of the family dying just at that time ; 
it seems the night before, the dead cart, as it was 
called, had been stopt there, and a servant maid had 
been brought down to the door, dead, and the 
buriers or bearers, as they were called, put her into 
the cart, wrapped only in a green rag, and carried 
her away. 

The watehman had knocked at the door, it 
seems, when he heard that noise and crying, as 
above, and nobody answered a great while ; but at 
last one looked out, and said with an angry quick 
tone, and yet a kind of erying voice, or a voice of 
one that was crying, ‘* What do ye want, that ye 
make such a knocking?’’ He answered, *‘ Tam the 
watchman ! how do you dot what is the matter?” 
The person answered, ** What is that to you? stop 
the dead ecart.’’ This, it seems, was about one 
o’elock ; soon after, as the fellow said, he stopped 
the dead cart, and then knocked again, but nobody 
answered ; he continued knocking, and the bellman 
called out several times, ‘‘ Bring out your dead !”’ 
but nobody answered, till the man that drove the 
cart, being called to other houses, would stay no 
longer, and drove away. 

The watchman knew not what to make of all 
this, so he let them alone till the morning-man, or 
day-watchman, as they called him, came to relieve 
him, giving him an account of the particulars ; 
they knocked at the door a great while, but nobody 
answered ; and they observed that the window or 
casement at which the person had looked out who 
had answered before, continued open, being up two 
pair of stairs. 

Upon this, the two men, to satisfy their curiosity, 
got a long ladder, and one of them weut up to the 
window, and looked into the room, where he saw a 
woman lying dead upon the floor in a dismal man- 
ner; having no clothes on her but her shift; but 
though he called aloud, and putting in his long 
staff, knocked hard on the floor, yet nobody stirred 
or answered ; neither could he hear any noise in the 
house. 

He came down again upon this, and acquainted 
his fellow, who went up also, and finding it just so, 
they resolved to acquaint either the lord mayor or 
some other magistrate, of it, but did not offer to go 
into the window; the magistrate, it seems, upon 
the information of the two men, ordered the house 
to be broken open, a constable and other persons 
being appointed to be present, that nothing might 
be plundered ; and accordingly it was so done, when 
nobody was found in the house but that poor young 
woman, who, having been infected, and past recov- 
ery, the rest had left her to die by herself, and 
were everyone gone, having found some way to de- 
Inde the watchman, and to get open the door, or 
get out at some back door, or over the tops of the 
houses, so that he knew nothing of it; and as to 
those cries and shrieks which he heard, it was su 
posed they were the passionate cries of the family 
at the bitter parting which, to be sure, it was to 
them all; this being the sister to the mistress of 
the family. The man of the house, his wife, sev- 
eral children, and servants, being all gone and fled, 
whether sick or sound, that I could never learn; 
nor, indeed, did 1 make much inquiry after it. 
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Many of the clergymen fied from their cures ; and 
it was a novel spectacle to see ministers of all sects 
mounting any pulpit that happened to be vacant in 
church or chapel. Wherever it might be they 
never wanted an audience, for the awfulness of the 
times turned multitudes to prayer, who never 
thought of religion before. The preacher had no 
sooner done than he gave way to another of per- 
haps quite opposite doctrine, a harmony which, 
however, only lasted while the plague raged. 
One of the earliest signs of returning health was, 
the separation into sects, and the struggle for pul- 
pits between contending preachers. It was only 
in the height of the disorder, when pollution from 
meeting one’s neighbor was more to be dreaded 
than ever, that the churches became thinner. For 
it was one of the miseries of this visitation that 
everybody was afraid of his neighbor ; who might 
be walking about in apparent health, and yet, 
unknown to himself, bear about him his own 
death, and the pollution of all who came near 
him. The modes in which the disease made its 
attack were various ; dizziness, vomiting, delirium, 
stupor, blains, and carbuncles, were different indi- 
cations of infection ; but it frequently happened, 
that the patient did not know he was ill till three 
hours before his death. when there was one fatal 
sign which never failed to show that death had 
marked that person for his own on whom they ap- 
peared. These were pestilential characters, called 
tokens, minute and distinct spots which appeared 
on the surface of the body, and chiefly on the 
breast. A person, who had not the slightest 
suspicion of his being infected, would not un- 
frequently be told by a friend. who would look 
upon his breast for that purpose, that he had 
but a few hours to live. We will extract two 
instances of cases similar to this from the Lowm- 
ologia; or an Historical Account of the Plague 
in London, in 1665. By Natuan Honees, 
M. D. and Fellow of the College of Physicians, 
who resided in the city all that time; originally 
written in Latin. 


I was called to a girl the first day of her seizure, 
who breathed without any difficulty ; her warmth 
was moderate and natural, her inwards free from 
glowing and pain, and her pulse not unequal or 
irregular ; but, on the contrary, all things genuine 
and well, as if she had ailed nothing ; and, indeed, 
I was rather inclined to think she counterfeited 
being sick, than really to be out of order, until ex- 
amining her breast, | found the certain characters 
of death imprinted in many places ; and in that fol- 
lowing night she died, before she herself, or any 
person about her, could discern her otherwise out 
of order. 

Some time after I visited a widow of sixty years 
of age, whom I met with at dinner, where she eat 
heartily of mutton, and filled besides her stomach 
with broth ; after I had inquired into several par- 
ticulars relating to her health, she affirmed herself 
to have never been better in her life, but upon feel- 
ing her pulse, I perceived it to intermit, and upon ex- 
amining her breast, I found an abundance of tokens, 
which proved too true a prognostic, that even after 
so good a dinner she would, by the evening, be in 
another world. 
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This book affords us a very near view of the 
supject of this article, and is of great authority, as 
the composition of one of the most eminent phy- 
sicians of the time. His theory, with respect to 
the origin and nature of this malignant fever, may 
be erroneous and perhaps unphilosophical, but his 
practical notions are, in general, good; and his 
immense experience, during the whole course of 
that dismal period, renders him an undeniable 
witness. The following passage from -his book 
gives us as lively a picture of the wretchedness of 
these times as any in the pages of the novelist. 


In the months of August and September, the 
contagion changed its former slow and languid 
pace, and having, as it were, got master of all, 
made a most terrible slaughter, so that three, four, 
or five thousand died in a week, and once eight 
thousand. Who can express the calamities of such 
times' The whole British nation wept for the 
miseries of her metropolis. In some houses carcases 
lay waiting for burial, and in others, persons in 
their last agonies ; in one room might be heard dy- 
ing groans, in another the ravings of a delirium, 
and, not far off, relations and friends bewailing both 
their loss, and the dismal prospect of their own 
sudden departure ; death was the sure widwife to 
all children, and infants passed immediately from 
the womb to the grave. Who would not burst with 
grief, to see the stock for a future generation hang 
upon the breasts of a dead mother? Or the mar- 
riage-bed changed the first night into a sepulchre, 
and the unhappy pair meet with death in their first 
embraces? Some of the infected run about stag- 
gering like drunken men, and fall and expire in the 
streets ; while others lie half dead and comatose, 
but never to be waked but by the last trumpet ; 
some lie vomiting as if they had drunk poison ; and 
others fall dead in the market, while they are buy- 
ing necessaries for the support of life. 


We will add to this the history of one of his 
own days, in which he relates the manner in 
which he contrived to escape infection, though 
daily spending hours in air corrupted by the pes- 
tilential miasmata, and visiting and handling pa- 
tients in the Jast extremity of their agonies. 


As soon as I rose in the morning early, I took 
the quantity of nutmeg of the anti-pestilential elec- 
tuary; then after the despatch of private concerns 
in my family, I ventured into a large room, where 
crowds of citizens used to be in waiting for me; 
and there I commonly spent two or three hours, as 
in an hospital, examining the several conditions and 
circumstances of all who came thither; some of 
which had ulcers yet uncured, and others to be ad- 
vised under the first symptoms of seizure; all 
which I endeavored to despatch, with all possible 
care to their various exigencies. 

As soon as this crowd could be discharged, I 
judged it not proper to go abroad fasting, and 
therefore got my breakfast ; after which, till dinner 
time, I visited the sick at their houses ; whereupon, 
entering their houses, I immediately had burnt 
some proper thing upon coals, and also kept in 
my mouth some lozenges all the while I was exam- 
ining them. But they are in a mistake who report 
that physicians used, on such occasions, very hot 
things ; as myrrh, zodoary, angelica, ginger, &c., 
for many, deceived thereby, raised inflammations 
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upon their tonsils, and greatly endangered their 
lungs. 

I farther took care not to go into the rooms of 
the sick when I sweated, or were short breathed 
with walking ; and kept my mind as composed as 
possible, being sufficiently warned by such, who 
had grievously suffered by uneasiness in that re- 
spect. After some hours’ visiting in that manner, I 
returned home. Before dinner, I always drank a 
glass of sack, to warm the stomach, refresh the 
spirits, and dissipate any beginning lodgment of the 
infection. I chose meats for my table that yielded 
an easy and generous nourishment, roasted before 
boiled, and pickles not only suitable to the meats, 
but the nature of the distemper (and indeed in this 
melancholy time, the city greatly abounded with 
variety of all good things of that nature ;) I seldom 
likewise rose from dinner without drinking more 
wine. After this I had always many persons 
come for advice ; and as soon as I could despatch 
them, I again visited till eight or nine at night, and 
then concluded the evening at home, by drinking to 
cheerfulness of my old favorite liquor, which en- 
couraged sleep, and an easy breathing through the 
pores all night. But if in the day-time I found the 
least approaches of the infection upon me, as by gid- 
diness, loathing at the stomach, and faintness, I 
immediately had recourse to a glass of this wine, 
which easily drove these beginning disorders away 
by transpiration. 

Yet in the whole course of the infection, I found 
myself ill but twice ; but was soon again cleared of 
its approaches by these means, and the help of such 
antidotes as I kept always by me. 


But to return to the novelist, from whom, after 
all, we can gather the best account of this remark- 
able visitation, for of all the pamphlets and publi- 
cations which we have consulted on this occasion, 
Defoe’s book is almost the only one which attempts 
to give any picture of London as it appeared at 
the time to a spectator. But from the various 
topics on which he dwells, the various incidents 
and familiar examples he invents or records, the 
various reflections which he makes, all of which 
arise from a very patient and intelligent study of 
the subject, we can make a few selections, which, 
while they will serve as good specimens of the 
author, will instruct the reader in the real history 
of the plague, whether in our own capital, or in 
any other part of the world. 

He thus speaks generally of the sufferings of 
the infected : 


But, this is but one ; it is scarce creditable what 
dreadful cases happened in particular families every 
day ; people in the rage of the distemper, or in the 
torment of their swellings, which was indeed intol- 
erable, running out of their own government, rav- 
ing and distracted, and oftentimes laying violent 
hands upon themselves, throwing themselves out at 
their windows, shooting themselves, &c. Mothers 
murdering their own children in their lunacy, some 
dying of mere grief, as a passion, some of mere 
fright and surprise, without any infection at all ; 
others frightened into idiotism and foolish distrac- 
tions, some into*despair and lunacy; others into 
melancholy madness. 

The pain of the swelling was in particular very 
violent, and to some intolerable ; the physicians and 
surgeons may be said to have tortured many poor 
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creatures, even to death. The swellings in some! 
grew hard, and they applied violent drawing-plas- 
ters, or poultices, to break them; and if these did 
not do, they cut and scarified them in a terrible man- 
ner: in some, these swellings were made hard, 
partly by the force of the distemper, and partly by 
their being too violently drawn, and were so hard 
that no instrument could cut them, and then they 
burnt them with caustics, so that many died raving 
mad with the torment; and some in the very oper- 
ation. In these distresses, some for want of help 
to hold them down in their beds, or to Jook to them, 
laid hands upon themselves, as above. Some broke 
out into the streets, perhaps naked, and would run 
directly down to the river, if they were not stopt by 
the watchmen, or other officers, and plunge them- 
selves into the water, wherever they found it. 

It often pierced my very soul to hear the groans 
and cries of those who were thus tormented, but of 
the two, this was counted the most promising par- 
ticular in the whole infection ; for, if these swell- 
ings could be brought to a head, and to break and 
run, or, as the surgeons call it, to digest, the pa- 
tient generally recovered, whereas those who, like 
the gentlewoman’s daughter, were struck with 
death at the beginning, and had the tokens come out 
upon them, often went about indifferent easy, till a 
little before they died, and some till the moment 
they dropped down, as in apoplexies and epilepsies 
is often the case; such would be taken suddenly 
very sick, and would run to a bench or bulk, or any 
convenient place that offered itself, or to their own 
houses, if possible, as 1 mentioned before, and there 
sit down, grow faint, and die. This kind of dying 
was much the same as it was with those who die 
of common mortifications, who die swooning, and, 
as it were, go away in a dream; such as died thus} 
had very little notice of their being infected at all, | 
till the gangrene was spread through their whole | 
body ; nor could physicians themselves know cer- 
tainly how it was with them, till they opened their 
breasts or other parts of their body, and saw the 
tokens. 





Among various other instances of the just hor- 
ror in which every one held his neighbor, the 
following may be extracted : 





Another infected person came, and knocked at, 
the door of a citizen’s house, where they knew him | 
very well; the servant let him in, and being told | 
the master of the house was above, he ran up, and | 
came into the room to them as the whole family 
was at supper: they began to rise up a little sur- 
prised, not knowing what the matter was, but he 
bid them sit still, he only came to take his leave of 
them. They asked him—* Why Mr. , where 
are you going!"’ ‘* Going,’’ says he, ‘‘ I have got 
the sickness, and shall die to-morrow night.” It 
is easy to believe, though not to describe, the con- 
sternation they were all in; the women and the 
man’s daughters, which were but little girls, were 
frightened almost to death, and got up, one running 
out at one door, and one at another, some down 
stairs, and some up stairs, and getting together as 
well as they could, locked themselves into their 
chambers, and screamed out at the window for help, 
as if they had been frighted out of their wits; the 
master, more composed than they, though both 
frighted and provoked, was going to lay hands on 
him, and throw him down stairs, being in a passion, 
but then considering a little the condition of the 








man, aud the danger of touching him, horror seized 
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his mind, and he stood still like one astonished. 
The poor distempered man, all this while, being as 
well diseased in his brain as in his body, stood still 
like one amazed ; at length he turns round. ‘‘Ay,”’ 
says he, with all the seeming calmness imaginable, 
** is it so with you all! are you all disturbed at me? 
why, then, I'll e’en go home and die there.” And 
so he goes immediately down stairs; the servant 
that had let him in goes down after him with a can- 
dle, but was afraid to go past him and open the 
door, so he stood on the stairs to see what he would 
do; the man went and opened the door, and went 
out and fiung the door after him; it was some 
while before the family recovered the fright, but as 
no ill consequence attended, they have had occasion 
since to speak of it (you may be sure) with great 
satisfaction. ‘Though the man was gone, it was 
some time, nay, as | heard, some days before they 
recovered themselves of the hurry they were in, nor 
did they go up and down the house with any as- 
surance, till they had burnt a great variety of fumes 
and perfumes in all the rooms, and made a great 
many smokes of pitch, of gunpowder, and of sul- 
phur, all separately shifted; and washed their 
clothes, and the like: as to the poor man, whether 
he lived or died I do not remember. 


This, however, is ludicrous, compared with the 
following example of malignity which not un- 
frequently characterized the delirium attending 
the malady, and rendered it doubly horrible: 


A poor, unhappy gentlewoman, a substantial 
citizen’s wife, was (if the story be true) murdered 
by one of these creatures in Aldersgate street, or 
that way: he was going along the street, raving 
mad, to be sure, and singing ; the people only said 
he was drunk, but he himself said he had the plague 
upon him, which, it seems, was true ; and, meeting 
this gentlewoman, he would kiss her; she was ter- 
ribly frighted, as he was only a rude fellow, and 
she run from him, but the street being very thin of 
people, there was nobody near enough to help her ; 
when she saw he would overtake her, she turned, 
and gave him a thrust so forcibly, he being but 
weak, and pushed him down backward ; but, very 
unhappily, she being so near, he caught hold of 
her, and pulled her down also; and, getting up 
first, mastered her, and kissed her; and, which 
was worst of all, when he had done, told her he 
had the plague, and why should not she have it as 
well as he. She was frighted enough before, be- 
ing also young with child ; but when she heard him 
say he had the plague, she screamed out, and fell 
down in a swoon, or in a fit, which, though she 
recovered a little, yet killed her in a very few days, 
and I never heard whether she had the plague or 
no. 


We have soon after this a striking description 
of the general state of the metropolis, when the 
disease was at its height. 


It is here, however, to be observed, that after the 
funerals became so many, that people could not toll 
the bell, mourn, or weep, or wear black for one an- 
other, as they did before ; no, nor so much as make 
coffins for those that died ; so after a while the fury 
of the infection appeared to be so increased, that, 
in short, they shut up no houses at all; it seemed 
enough that all the remedies of that kind had been 
used till they were found fruitless, and that the 
plague spread itself with an irresistible fury; so 
that, as the fire, the succeeding year, spread itself, 
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and burnt with such violence, that the citizens, in 
despair, gave over their endeavors to extinguish it, 
so in the plague, it came at last to such violence, 
that the people sat still looking at one another, and 
seemed quite abandoned to despair ; whole streets 
seemed to be desolated, and not to be shut up only, 
but to be emptied of their inhabitants ; doors were 
left open, windows stood shattering with the wind 
in empty houses, for want of people to shut them ; 
in a word, people began to give up themselves to 
their fears, and to think that all regulations and 
methods were in vain, and that there was nothing 
to be hoped for but an universal desolation ; and it 
was even in the height of this general despair, that 
it pleased God to stay his hand, and to slacken the 
fury of the contagion, in such a manner, as was 
even surprising, like its beginning, and demonstrated 
it to be his own particular hand, and that above if 
not without the agency of means, as I shall take 





notice of in its proper place. 

But I must still speak of the plague, as in its 
height, raging even to desolation, and the people | 
under the most dreadful consternation, even, as [| 
have said, to despair. It is hardly credible to what | 
excess the passions of men carried them in this ex- | 
tremity of the distemper ; and this part, I think, was | 
as moving asthe rest. What could affect a man in. 
his full power of reflection ; and what could make | 
deeper impressions on the soul than to see a man, 
almost naked, and got out of his house, or perhaps | 
out of his bed, into the street, come out of Harrow- | 
Alley, a populous conjunction or collection of alleys, | 
courts, and passages in the Butcher-row, in White- | 
chapel! I say, what could be more affecting than | 
to see this poor man come out into the open street, 
run dancing and singing, and making a thousand | 
antic gestures, with five or six women and children 
running after him, crying and calling upon him, for 
the Lord’s sake to come back, and entreating the | 
help of others to bring him back, but all in vain, | 
nobody daring to lay hands upon him, or to come) 
near him. 

This was a most grievous and afflicting thing to | 
me, who saw it all from my own windows ; for all | 
this while the poor afflicted man was, as I observed | 
it, even then in the utmost agony of pain, having, | 


as they said, two swellings upon him, which could | 
not be brought to break, or to suppurate ; but by | 
laying strong caustics on them, the surgeons had, | 
it seems, hopes to break them, which caustics | 
were then upon him, burning his flesh as with a, 
hot iron. I cannot say what became of this poor | 
man, but I think he continued roving about in that! 
manner tll he fell down and died. 


He goes on to mention a very remarkable trait, | 
which, whether true or not, is founded upon a 
deep knowledge of human nature under the effects 
of calamity and despair. 


As I have mentioned how the people were 
brought into a condition to despair of life, and 
abandon themselves, so this very thing had a 
strange effect among us for three or four weeks, 
that is, it made them bold and venturous, they 
were no more shy of one another, or restrained 
within doors, but went anywhere, and everywhere, 
and began to converse ; one would say to another 
—‘I do not ask you how you are, or say how I 
am, it is certain we shall all go, so ‘tis no matter 
who is sick or who is sound ;’’ and so they run des- 
perately into any place or any company. 

As it brought the people into public company, so 
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it was suprising how it brought them to crowd into 
the churches; they inquired no more into who 
they sat near to, or far from, what offensive smells 
they met with, or what condition the people seemed 
to be in, but looking upon themselves all as so many 
dead corpses, they came to the churches without the 
least caution, and crowded together as if their lives 
were of no consequence, compared to the work 
which they came about there; indeed, the zeal 
which they showed in coming, and the earnestness 
and affection they showed in their attention to what 
they heard, made it manifest what a value people 
would all put upon the worship of God, if they 
thought every day they attended at the church that 
it would be their last. 


The supposed historian frequently retires to his 
house, and shuts himself up from all intercourse, 
when alarmed or depressed by the objects he meets 
with in his walks in the city. His curiosity, how 


_ever, still alive, leads him to spend much of his 


time at his window, where he continues his obser- 
vation. One particular alley, within his view, at- 
tracts his attention. 


Sometimes heaps and throngs of people would 
burst out of the alley, most of them women, mak- 
ing a dreadful clamor, mixed or compounded of 
screeches, cryings, and calling one another, that 
we could not conceive what to make of it; almost 
all the dead part of the night the dead cart stood at 
the end of that alley, for if it went in, it could not 
well turn again, and could go in but a little way. 
There, I say it stood to receive dead bodies, and as 
the church-yard was but a little way off, if it went 
away full it would soon be back again; it is im- 
possible to describe the most horrible cries and 
noise the poor people would make at their bring- 
ing the dead bodies of their children and friends 
out to the cart, and by the number one would have 
thought there had been none left behind, or that 
there were people enough for a small city living in 
those places; several times they cried murder, 
sometimes fire ; but it was easy to perceive that it 
was all distraction, and the complaints of distressed 


_and distempered people. 


We can only make one more extract, which, 
while it conveys a vivid impression of the inse- 
curity of life at this time, is exceedingly charac- 
teristic of the writer. 


A certain citizen who had lived safe and un- 
touched, till the month of September, when the 
weight of the distemper lay more in the city than 
it had done before, was mighty cheerful, and some- 
thing too bold, as I think it was, in his talk of how 
secure he was, how cautious he had been, and how 
he had never come near any sick body; says 
another citizen (a neighbor of his) to him one day, 
‘* Do not be too confident, Mr. -——, it is hard to 
say who is sick and who is well; for we see men 
alive and well, to outward appearance, one hour, 
and dead the next.’? ‘* That is true,’ says the 
first man, for he was not a man presumptuously 
secure, but had escaped a long while, and men, as 
I said above, especially in the city, began to be 
over easy upon that score. ‘* That is true,’’ says 
he, * I do not think myself secure, but I hope I have 
not been in company with any person that there 
has been any danger in.’’ *‘ No!’’ says his neigh- 
bor, ‘‘ was not you at the Bull-tavern, in Grace- 
church-street, with Mr. , the night before 
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last?’”’ ‘* Yes,’’ says the first, *‘ I was, but there 
was nobody there that we had any reason to think 
dangerous.”” Upon which his neighbor said no 
more, being unwilling to surprise him; but this 
made him more inquisitive, and as his neighbor 
appeared backward, he was the more impatient, 
and in a kind of warmth, says he aloud, ‘* Why, he 
is not dead, is het’? Upon which his neighbor 
still was silent, but cast up his eyes, and said some- 
thing to himself; at which the first citizen turned 
pale, and said no more but this, ‘‘ Then I am a dead 
man too,”’ and went home immediately, and sent 
for a neighboring apothecary to give him some- 
thing preventive, for he had not yet found himself 
ill ; but the apothecary opening his breast, fetched 
a sigh, and said no more but this, ** Look up to 
God ;”’ and the man died in a few hours. 


Although we allow that there is a great air of 
truth and reality in the work of Defoe, and though 
we feel considerably indebted to the writings of 
the excellent Dr. Hodges, we cannot cease to re- 
gret the absence of a striking, picturesque, and 
faithful description of the plague by an eye-wit- 
ness, like that we find in the pages of Thucyd- 
ides, which is perhaps the most perfect piece of 
composition that ever came from the pen of man. 
Nothing there is wanting to satisfy the physician, 
the historian, the poet, or the moralist; for that 
inimitable writer has selected his details with 
such judgment, has narrated them with such 
spirit, has supplied such genuine touches of truth 
and pathos, as to give, in a few chapters, such 
pictures to the imagination, such information to 
the understanding, as the elaborate volumes of 
others are unable to convey ; and perhaps it is 
owing to the interest which he has given to the 
plague of Athens, as well as to the inherent in- 
terest in the subject, that the plague has become 
so favorite a theme to both poets and historians. 
That it has been so is a fact, and we propose, in 
our next number, to present our readers with a 
general review, as well of this extraordinary dis- 
ease in its various localities, as of the very inter- 
' esting series of works and single passages, of 
various countries and various ages, which have 
been written upon it. 

With respect to the plague of London, how- 
ever, we can collect from Dr. Hodges the symp- 
toms and phenomena of the disorder, though we 
cannot describe them with the wonderful accuracy 
and in the spirited manner of Thucydides. Most 
persons, upon their first invasion by the sickness, 
perceived a creeping chillness gradually spreading 
itself over the body, which produced a shivering 
not unlike the cold fit of an ague—succeeded by 
convulsive motions of the limbs and frame. Soon 
after this horror and shaking followed a nauseous- 
ness, and strong inclinations to vomit, with a great 
oppression and seeming fulness of the stomach ; 
a violent and intolerable headache next succeeded, 
when some fell into violent fits of phrenzy, and 
others became soporose and stupid. Afterwards, 
a fever discovered itself, and as soon as it began 
to appear, a strange faintness seized the patient, 





which was seconded by violent palpitations of the 
heart, so powerful as to be heard even at a con- 
siderable distance. In some instances, perspira- 
tion ensued, which would break out in such pro- 
fusion, as if the whole constitution were dissolved. 
These sweats were sometimes of a citron color ; 
sometimes black, fetid, and often like blood ; 
sometimes they were cold, while the heat raged 
inwardly and excited an unquenchable drought. 
But the most constant signs of the pestilence were 
blains, which broke out all over the person with 
exquisite and shooting pains, hard and painful 
tumors, with inflammation upon the glands, viru- 
lent carbuncles, which, while their pain was in- 
tense, their cure and danger was most critical and 
hazardous—not to mention the tokens which pro- 
ceeded from the putrefaction of the blood and the 
mortification of the part, which, when real, i. e. 
when the spot and the part about had lost its feel- 
ing and no mistake could arise, were the certain 
forerunners of death ; in some cases only appear- 
ing a few hours previous to dissolution, in others 
the fourth day before, remaining, observes Dr. 
Hodges, all that time terrible admonitions to the 
sick and their attendants. 

To the affliction arising from such a disease 
was London exposed, with various fluctuations, for 
the space of twelve months, and to such an ex- 
tent, as that four thousand died of it in one night, 
twenty thousand in one week, and, in the whole, 
not less than a hundred thousand. About the 
same time of the year that it commenced, its re- 
treat was observed to have taken place, or, at 
least, to be very near at hand. All the symptoms 
became less. violent, fewer were infected, and 
those who were so mostly recovered, so that this 
once powerful and gigantic distemper dwindled 
into slight and contemptible attacks of quinsy 
and headache. We must now close our observa- 
tions, both on the work of Defoe and its subject, 
with this remark, that it has been our intention 
in this article, as it will be in the next, to con- 
sider the plague in a literary and historical point 
of view, and by no means, by dwelling upon the 
cure or the nature of the disorder, to invade the 
province of the physician, which, if we were 
capable of doing, we should certainly search for 
a fitter theatre and fitter auditors, than the pages 
and readers of the Retrospective Review. 





Tue Stature or Ancets.—Bishop Purcell, of 
Cincinnati, has received the first of a pair of kneel- 
ing angels to adorn his cathedral, sculptured under 
the direction of Powers in Italy. Some one asked 
the re if this statue was not of uncommon size, 


it being the kneeling figure of a person six feet in 
height. In answer, he gave the history of his com- 
mission to Powers. He had directed it made of 
the natural size. Powers, in reply, requested some- 
thing more definite, alleging that ‘he never seen 
an angel.”” The bishop referred to Revelation 
xxi. 17th for his measurements. This was conclu- 
sive, and was the gauge as to size and proportions, 
of the object sent.— Transcript. 
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From the Transcript. 


PAYING AN OLD DEBT. 


A MERCHANT, Very extensively engaged in com- 
merce, and located upon the Long Wharf, died 
Feb. 18, 1806, at the age of 75, intestate. His 
eldest son administered upon the estate. This 
old gentleman used pleasantly to say, that, for 
many years, he had fed a very large number of the 
Catholics, on the shores of the Mediterranean, 
during Lent, referring to his very extensive con- 
nection with the fishing business. In his day he 
was certainly well known; and to the present 
time is well remembered, by some of the “ old 
ones down along shore,” from the Gurnet’s Nose 
to Race Point. Among his papers, a package, 
of very considerable size, was found after his death 
carefully tied up, and labelled as follows: ‘‘ Notes, 
due-bills, and accounts against sundry persons, down 
along shore. Some of these may be got by suit or 
severe dunning. But the people are poor ; most of 
them have had fishermen’s luck. My children will 
do as they think best. Perhaps they will think with 
me, that it is best to burn this package entire.”’ 

‘** About a month,’’ said my informant, “ after 
our father died, the sons met together, and, after 
some general remarks, our elder brother, the ad- 
ministrator, produced this package, of whose ex- 
istence we were already apprized, read the super- 
scription, and asked what course should be taken 
in regard to it. Another brother, a few years 
younger than the eldest, a man of strong, impul- 
sive temperament, unable at the moment to express 
his feeling by words, while he brushed the tears 
from his eyes with one hand, by a spasmodic jerk 
of the other, towards the fireplace, indicated his 
wish to have the package put into the flames. It 
was suggested, by another of our number, that it 
might be well, first, to make a list of the debtors’ 
names, and of the dates, and amounts, that we 
might be enabled, as the intended discharge was 


for all, to inform such as might offer payment, | 


that their debts were forgiven. 
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glasses, drew out a very ancient leather pocket- 
book, and began to count over hismoney. When 
he had done—and there was quite a parcel of bank 
notes—as he sat, waiting his turn, slowly twist- 
ing his thumbs, with his old gray, meditative eyes 
upon the floor, he sighed ; and 1 knew the money, 
as the phrase runs, came hard—and secretly 
wished the old man’s name might be found upon 
the forgiven list. My brother was soon at leisure, 
and asked him the common questions—his name, 
&e. The original debt was four hundred and 
forty dollars—it had stood a Jong time, and, with 
the interest, amounted to a sum between seven and 
eight hundred. My brother went to his desk, and, 
after examining the forgiven list attentively, a 
sudden smile lighted up his countenance, and told 
me the truth at a glance—the old man’s name 
was there! My brother quietly took a chair by 
his side, and a conversation ensued between 
them, which I never shall forget.—‘ Your note is 
outlawed,’ said my brother ; ‘ it was dated twelve 
years ago, payable in two years; there is no wit- 
ness, and no interest has ever been paid; you are 
not bound to pay this note ; we cannot recover the 
amount.’ ‘ Sir,’ said the old man, ‘I wish to pay 
it. It is the only heavy debt I have in the world. 
It may be outlawed here, but I have no child, and 
my old woman and I hope we have made our 
peace with God, and wish to do so with man. I 
should like to pay it,’ and he laid his bank notes 
before my brother, requesting him to count them 
over. ‘I cannot take this money,’ said my brother. 
The old man became alarmed. ‘I have cast sim- 
ple interest for twelve years and a little over,’ said 
the old man. ‘I will pay you compound interest, 
if you say so. The debt ought to have been paid 
long ago, but your father, sir, was very indulgent 
—he knew I ‘d been unlucky, and told me not to 
worry about it.’ 

‘* My brother then set the whole matter plainly 
before him, and, taking the bank bills, returned 
them to the old man’s pocket-book, telling him 


OLD DEBT. 


On the following | that, although our father left no formal will, he 


day, we again assembled—the list had been pre-| had recommended to his children to destroy cer- 


pared—and all the notes, due-bills, and accounts, 
whose amount, including interest, exceeded thirty- 
two thousand dollars, were committed to the 
flames. 

“It was about four months after our father’s 
death,’’ continued my informant, ‘‘in the month 
of June, that, as I was sitting in my eldest brother’s 
counting-room, waiting for an opportunity to speak 
with him, there came in a hard-favored, little old 
man, who looked as if time and rough weather 
had been to windward of him for seventy years. 
He asked if my brother was not the executor. He 
replied that he was administrator, as our father 
died intestate. ‘ Well,’ said the stranger, ‘I’ve 
come up from the Cape to pay a debt I owed the 
old gentleman.’ My brother,” continued my in- 
formant, ‘* requested him to take a seat, being at 
the moment engaged with other persons at the 
desk. 


“The old man sat down, and, putting on his 


| 





tain notes, due-bills, and other evidences of debt, 
and release those who might be legally bound to 
pay them. For a moment the worthy old man 
appeared to be stupefied. After he had collected 
himself, and wiped a few tears from his eyes, he 
stated that, from the time he had heard of our 
father’s death, he had raked and scraped, and 
pinched and spared, to get the money together, 
for the payment of this debt. ‘About ten days 
ago,’ said he, ‘I had made up the sum within 
twenty dollars. My wife knew how much the 
payment of this debt lay upon my spirits, and ad- 
vised me to sell a cow, and make up the differ- 
ence, and get the heavy burthen off my spirits. I 
did so—and now, what will my old woman say! 
I must get back to the Cape and tell her this good 
news. She'll probably say over the very words 
she said when she put her hand on my shoulder as 
we parted—TI have never seen the righteous man for- 


saken, nor his seed begging bread.’ After a hearty 
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shake of the hand, and a blessing upon our old 
father's memory, he went upon his way rejoicing. 

‘After a short silence—taking his pencil and 
making a cast—‘ There,’ said my brother, ‘ your 
part of the amount would be so much—contrive a 
plan to convey to me your share of the pleasure, 
derived from this operation, and the money is at 
your service.’ ”’ 

Such is the simple tale which | have told, as it 
was told to me. 

A Sexton or tue Otp Scuoon. 


HONORS TO 








[We copy from the Boston Daily Advertiser the follow- 
ing notice of the official recognition, by France, of Dr. 
Jackson’s claims to the honor of the Ether discovery. 
Little good has it done to him in any selfish point of 
view. A money reward he has not sought, and as to 
fame, he has been obliged to expend thousands of dollars 
in the vindication of his title to the discovery, against a 
person who derived all his knowledge of the nature and 
properties of Ether from Dr. Jackson himself. It isa 
matter of great regret to us that we were at one time 
cheated into the admission of an article in favor of this 
pretender. At that time we were not acquainted with 
the parties—had heard but one side, and knew nothing 
of the high character of Dr. Jackson, or of the true char- 
acter of the alluded to.} 


From the Boston Daily Advertiser. 
HONORS TO DR. JACKSON. 





Dr. Cuartes T. Jackson has lately received the 
beautiful decoration of the order of Knight of the 
Legion of Honor, conferred on him by the Presi- 
dent of the French republic, as announced some 
months ago, and also a splendid gold medal pre- 
sented to him by the King of Sweden. We do 
not wonder at these honorable recognitions, by 
the heads of European governments, of the merits 
of a discovery, so effectual for the mitigation of 
human suffering, in every part of the world. It 
is a discovery of which the value is readily appre- 
ciated wherever its effects are seen. We have 
been presented, by a friend, with the following 
description of these beautiful testimonials :— 


Honors to Tue Discoverer or Eruerization. 
—The Cross of the Legion of Honor, decreed to 
Dr. Charles T. Jackson, of this city, by the Presi- 
dent of the French republic, on the thirty-first of 
last January, has recently been delivered to him by 
Major F. O. Wyse of the U.S. Artillery, to whom it 
was entrusted for that purpose by the Hon. Richard 
Rush, American Minister at Paris, accompanied by 
the patent of knighthood, bearing the signature 
of Marshal Molitor, the grand chancellor of the 
order. 

The reason for which this distinction was con- 
ferred, will appear from the following translation of 
a _ of a letter addressed to Dr. Jackson by 
**Le Chef du Secrétariat du President de la Re- 
publique’: ** The order of the Legion of Honor 
was instituted for the reward of brilliant actions, 
or of services rendered to humanity. With this 
title [a ce titre] the author of the discovery of ether- 
ization, could not fail to be invested with it: and 
the President felicitates himself on having had so 
justly to decree, in the name of France, this great 
distinction.”’ 

The subjoined paragraph from the London Exami- 
ner of the twenty-third of last February, will show 








DR. JACKSON. 








conferring the Cross of the Legion of Honor : “At 
a review which took place on Friday in the ‘ Champ 
de Mars,’ the President of the republic, on dis- 
tributing some crosses of the Legion of Honor, 
caused the officers to assemble in a circle, and thus 
addressed them: ‘ The decorations that I have dis- 
tributed to-day are few in number, but they are the 
more honorable to those who have obtained them. 
The Cross of the Legion of Honor has too often 
been bestowed lavishly under the governments which 
have preceded me. It shall not be so in future. I 
will take care that the decoration of the Legion of 
Honor shall be the recompense only of services ren- 
dered to the country, and be only bestowed on 
indisputable merit. It is thus, gentlemen, that I 
hope to restore to this institution all its glorious 
prestige.’ ’’ 

Bonpland, the celebrated traveller and naturalist, 
and the associate of Baron Humboldt in his South 
American travels, together with several other distin- 
guished individuals, received the honor at the same 
time that it was decreed to Dr. Jackson. Carlisle, 
in his ** Orders of Knighthood,” published in 1839, 
states that “‘ no native can be admitted’’ to a higher 
elass than that of knights, in which he must remain 
for four years before he can be a candidate for the 
next higher class, that of officers. Thus Cuvier re- 
ceived first the cross, and finally the grand cross, the 
badge of the first class. 

In 1839, thirteen Englishmen, among which 
were Sir Astley Cooper and Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
had received the Cross of the Legion of Honor. Dr. 
Jackson is believed to be the only American on 
whom it has ever been conferred. Franklin received 
a gold medal from the British government for his 
endeavors to protect the exploring vessels under the 
command of Captain Cook from capture by Ameri- 
can cruisers. Miss Mitchell, of Nantucket, has 
recently received a gold medal from the King of 
Denmark, for the first discovery of a comet. Dis- 
tinctions conferred for meritorious services like these 
and the discovery of etherization, are highly useful ; 
and, if not hereditary, are not opposed to the spirit 
of our institutions. Certainly, if we may judge 
from the avidity with which military and other titles 
are sought, and showy badges of all sorts, are worn 
on public occasions, they are not opposed to the 
spirit of the American people. The decoration or 
cross which Dr. Jackson has received, is a silver 
star, suspended from a red ribbon, enamelled white, 
with five wings each with two points on which 
are small silver balls. Behind the five wings runs 
an emerald green enamelled wreath of oak and 
laurel. In the middle is a beautifully wrought 
round gold shield, which bears on the obverse 
side the head of Napoleon, surrounded with the 
words, in gold letters on the dark blue enamelled 
circle, Bonaparte, Premier Consvunt, 19 Mat, 
1802. On the reverse is the inscription, Honnevr 
et Parrig, surmounted by two tri-colored flags, and 
eucireled with the words, in golden letters, on a 
dark blue ground, Repugvigue Francaise. 

The King of Sweden has recently transmitted to 
Dr. Jackson a large and splendid gold medal, struck 
from a die sunk expressly for the purpose. It bears 
on the obverse side the head of the king, encircled 
with the words, Oscar Rex Sveciar Norveciae 
Gorn. et Vanp. On the reverse side, in the middle, 
is the inscription in raised letters, Jackson Mep. 
Doctor: Bostonu, Amer. Sepr., surmounted by 
a civic wreath, and encircled with the words, ILLIs 
QUORUM MERUERE LABORES. 


by what pine Louis Napoleon is governed, in’ 
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THE NEW FRENCH EMPEROR—ROME—EUROPE. 


From the Spectator, of 23d June. 
THE NEW FRENCH EMPEROR——-ROME—EUROPE. 


Nor only the composition of the French gov- 
ernment, but the behavior of the men who guide 
the majority of the Assembly, indicates that the 
government and its supporters are carrying on a 
decided attempt at reaction. Having hold of its 
majority, the government scarcely disguises its 
purpose. Having triumphed over a partial and 
premature manifestation of revolt, it accounts its 
position certain, and affects the language of a 
power whose decrees are final. It annuls the re- 
cent constitution, bit by bit; braving censure by 
going to war without leave, suppressing newspa- 
pers, prohibiting clubs for a year, permitting 
assemblages for the purpose of election, but de- 
claring that any departure from that purpose will 
draw down the executive upon the assembled elec- 
tors—in other words, declaring that the electors 
shall meet if they behave as the government 
pleases. All these are dictatorial acts; a dic- 
tatorship originally assumed without legislative 
authority, and only sanctioned by the votes or 
party cries of the majority, ex post facto. The 
change towards this condition of affairs was appar- 
ent last week, and in strictness we should have 


noted the triumph over the red republicans ; but | 


in truth we regard the new phase as superficial, and 
were not then considering the mere passing hu- 
mors of the moment. A contemporary reminds us 
also that General Cavaignac had offered to sup- 
port order, which is true ; but he had not revoked 
his protest against the conduct of the government. 

The immediate aspect of the danger which be- 
sets France has somewhat altered ; but not for the 
better. The minority appeals to the “ constitu- 
tion ;’’ an idle appeal, for the constitution is a 
nullity now that power has passed from its au- 
thors, and it is virtually abandoned by Prince 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, nephew of ‘‘my uncle,”’ 
and his coalesced imperialist, monarchist, and 
legitimist ministers. It is nonsense to refer to it 
as a substantive authority. A recent constitution 
is no more than the written programme for regu- 
lating the operations of a victory; this one was a 
compact in terms dictated by the victors—victors 
no longer, but defeated and frustrated on all sides, 
and superseded by the coalesced reactionaries. If 
hose reactionaries retain power, the constitution 
must become what they choose to make it. 

But can they retain power! They are taking 
steps to defeat their open foe in the streets, but 
hardly to consolidate their own power. The same 
financial insolvency to which M. de Tocaueville 
pointed as the destruction of Louis Philippe’s 
government, but aggravated, hangs over Louis 
Napoleon’s government, from which M. de Toeque- 
ville has not yet publicly withdrawn. That 
zovernment has been continuing attempts at re- 
trenchment; but it has entered into immense 
military expenses ; and to exasperate the difficul- 
ty, it has employed its military outlay chiefly in 
an expedit on hateful to the nation. The insol- 
vency must be consummated, to the destruction of 
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the government ; or it must be met by new taxes 
and retrenchment—recall of disbanded armies, to 
swell the mob in the streets of Paris, at once 
hurting the pride of the French, and supplying 
forces for revolt against an odious government and 
its new taxes. There is a third course before 
either of the other two can be consummated—a 
new revolution. At present that alternative may 
seem the remoter to the view, but it is not the less 
a real peril ; though the ministers appear to forget 
it. While defying every dictate of prudence in 
their policy, they have forgot, or they slight and 
contemn the people. They seem to regard France 
as they might a horse whose fit of kicking is over, 
and to think that now they can put on the harness 
and apply the whip at leisure. They cannot go 
far in this course without the people’s discovering 
that its government is ‘‘ oppressive,’’ ‘‘ tyran- 
nieal,’’ ‘‘ arbitrary,’’ in short, open to all the epi- 
thets applicable to the old régimes. One reason 
is, that the prince president’s councils are now 
possessed by men bred to the old bureaucratic 
habits of France, which are of a kind more suited 
to a police force than to the government staff of a 
‘* free’? country. But the principal reason is the 
deliberate attempt of the combined reactionaries to 
bring back the government of the country to the 
monarchical model. 





One of the greatest national crimes ever re 
corded seems to be upon the point of consummation 
—the French taking of Rome. No change has 
occurred in the position of the parties, except that 
General Oudinot has made his approaches by slow 
degrees, and at the dates of the latest accounts 
was about to commence the storming of the place. 
Then comes the contest in the barricaded streets. 
The Pope is said to feel the cruel position of Rome 
so severely that he has offered to give the French 
an excuse for withdrawing by abdicating his tem- 
poral sovereignty. But the Pope cannot retrieve 
the real disgrace of France; some truly wise and 
virtuous Frenchman alone could do that. 





North-eastern Europe is a prey to increasing 
confusion—the ‘‘ German’’ Assembly disavowing 
its regent; the Assembly itself proscribed by the 
government in whose territory it sits; Baden and 
Bavaria insurgent, and warred on by Prussia ; 
Russia and Austria sustaining reverses in Hunga- 
ry; Hungary demanding the neutrality of Turkey, 
which acquiesces; Austria making way upon 
Venice, which continues to resist with Roman for- 
titude under the dictatorship of Manin. Conflict 
everywhere, settled power nowhere, cross inter- 
ests starting up in every direction. 





From the Examiner, of 23d June. 

WHY DOES RUSSIA INTERFERE IN HUNGARY? 
Ir has long been evident to all who watch the 
progress of European affairs that Russia has in- 
variably pursued, and is still pursuing, a steady 
and uninterrupted policy of territorial extension 
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and aggrandizement. In this respect the most 
daring plans of the French, for the extension of 
territory and influence, sink into insignificance 
in comparison with what Russia has actually ef- 
fected. Every additional accession of territory is 
only considered as a step towards further progress. 
The Russian empire already contains such a nu- 
merous population, and such extensive dormant 
resources, as to call for the concentration of all 
the energies of both rulers and subjects upon a 
judicious development of these resources by a wise 
and liberal system of internal administration. But 
the policy of the ezar scorns such commonplace 
dictates of civilization. 

The German papers already begin to speak of a 
cession of part of Galicia to Russia, as the price 
of her succor against the Hungarians. They 
even profess to define the exact limits of the por- 
tion to be ceded; and it is by no means improb- 
able that an additional slice of territery in any 
quarter would be acceptable to the imperial palate. 
But to the initiated in Russian policy the great 
aim of Russian ambition is well known to be, and 
to have been ever since the days of Catherine, the 
acquisition of Constantinople, and a paramount in- 
fluence in the Mediterranean. 

Now we must confess we do not share the ap- 
prehension of some military and naval authorities 
of no mean repute, that some fine morning a 
Russian fleet will be wafted by the prevailing 
north winds from Sevastopol to the Bosphorus, 
and forthwith commence an attack upon the city 
of the sultan. Russian policy is far too refined, 
far too tortuous, for such a proceeding at present. 
Turkey must first be thoroughly demoralized. The 
breach between Rajah and Osmanli, between 
Christian and Mahometan, must be still further 
widened. Russian intrigues, disguised under the 
holy name of religion, may effect that which Rus- 
sian arms might in vain attempt; till the czar 
may either be invited by the Porte, as a good ally 
and preserver of order, to crush the rebellious ra- 
jahs, or be called in by the rajahs, as the head of 
the true orthodox church, to protect them against 
the oppression of the Ottoman government. 

The natural barrier against these encroach- 
ments, whether open or insidious, upon Turkey, 
was the Austrian empire; and had the Austrian 
statesmen been actuated by an enlightened policy, 
had they been less afraid of liberal sentiments 
among their own subjects than of the designs of 
Russia, Austria would at this moment be really 
the powerful state which she has been supposed 
to be, and the further advance of Russia would 
have been rendered impossible. 

It was, of course, a part of the Russian system 
of policy that the resources of the Austrian em- 
pire should be destroyed as far as possible, and 
that the Austrian government should thus be ren- 
dered weak and subservient to Russian dictation. 
The material resources were therefore cramped by 
a hostile tariff, and by the difficulties thrown in 
the way of the navigation of the Danube; while 
the moral resources were still more endangered 





by the spirit of dissension fomented among the 
races connected with Russia either by religion 
or by a common Slavonic origin, and above all by 
the distrust of the Austrian cabinet against every 
liberal and constitutional movement. The real 
policy of Austria would have been to foster the 
ancient constitution which existed in Hungary, to 
have imparted to her hereditary provinces new in- 
stitutions in conformity with the spirit of the age, 
and to have rallied round her the heterogeneous 
peoples which compose her empire, by the watch- 
word of self-government, civilization, and free 
trade, in opposition to Russian despotism, baba- 
rism, and restriction. Unhappily the Austrian 
statesmen were totally incapable of embracing such 
an enlightened course of action. They feared 
Russia nuch, but they feared liberal opinions 
more ; and they contented themselves with a make- 
shift policy for a moment, laying the flattering 
unction to their souls (falsely, as events have 
shown) that “‘the deluge would not come till 
after their day.” 

The chief resources of the Austrian empire lay 
in Hungary. We may perhaps devote a separate 
article to the elucidation of this truth, which 
would not have been questioned in the last cen- 
tury, when Maria Theresa owed her crown to the 
exertions of the Hungarians. It is a truth of 
which, at any rate, the Russian cabinet is per- 
fectly aware. Hence the intrigues of Russia have 
been peculiarly directed against that country. The 
hostility of the orthodox Greek population has 
been excited against their fellow-citizens, while, 
on the other hand, offers have been repeatedly 
made to the Austrian government to lend the aid 
of Russian troops to put down by armed force the 
constitutional and parliamentary opposition of the 
Hungarian parliament. Metternich himself was 
not so utterly devoid of the commonest qualities 
of a statesman, as to listen to the wiles of the 
tempter. It was reserved for his weak and in- 
capable disciples to consummate the ruin of their 
country by accepting this fatal offer. 

The czar is well aware that if Hungary is dis- 
abled, her productive resources checked, the spirit 
of her inhabitants broken by the substitution of a 
central despotism for the workings of local self- 
government—in short, that if Hungary ceases to 
be Hungary and becomes a mere Austrian prov- 
ince, there is no longer, in that quarter, any power 
which can really rank among the great powers of 
Europe; and no longer any real barrier between 
himself and the Ottoman empire. 

Such a result would be of itself sufficient in- 
demnification for an enormous sacrifice of Russian 
gold and Russian soldiers. But there is reason to 
suppose that the price (or at least a portion of the 
price) of the intervention, is something even yet 
more definite and tangible—a port on the Adriatic. 
Cattaro is separated from the rest of Dalmatia 
by an intervening portion of Turkish territory, 
and consequently is of little consequence to its 
present owner, Austria, In the hands of Russia 
it would be of the highest importance. It im- 
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mediately borders upon Montenegro, well known 
as the seat of a Slavonic tribe fanatically attached 
to the Greek Church, under the rule of a viadika, 
or governor, salaried by Russia, and the focus of 
all intrigues in that quarter against the integrity 
of the Turkish empire. Further, Cattaro pos- 
sesses an excellent harbor, and every facility for 
maintaining a fleet in the Adriatic and Mediter- 
ranean. It is well known that the Russians therm- 
selves do not make good sailors, while the inhabi- 
tants of Cattaro and the neighboring coast are 
some of the best sailors in the Mediterranean. 
Timber for shipbuilding, too, is abundant in the 
vicinity. 

When, at the close of the French war, the Rus- 
sians attempted to gain a footing in that quarter, 
their plans were deftated by the English states- 
men of that day ; and we may think ourselves for- 
tunate that we have now at the head of the foreign 
office a statesman who vigilantly watches over 
the interests and the honor of England, in the 
place of one who would not scruple to sacrifice 
them in furtherance of the cause of reaction and 
absolutism. But the nation at large ought to be 
fully aware of the designs of continental despots ; 
and the considerations we have thrown out will 
probably be deemed sufficient to explain the mo- 
tives that have induced the Russian government 
to depart from that principle of non-interference 
in the affairs of other countries, which was so 
pompously announced in Count Nesselrode’s cir- 
cular. 








From the Examiner, of 23 June. 


GERMAN UNITY AND THE PRUSSIAN KING. 


Tuere never existed a monarch who had a more 
noble chance before him of founding an empire, 
and with that empire the liberties and the unity 
of a great people, than the King of Prussia. He 
has overcome the turbulence of the very few per- 
sons in Germany who are for trying physical force 
before moral effects are exhausted. The Prince 
of Prussia has marched over the Palatinate with- 
out resistance. The Baden insurgents show more 
stubbornness, as there are soldiers among them: 
but while the people of all northern and central 
Germany remain stanch, the insurrection of the 
Suabians can have no chance of success. 

With equal promptness and good fortune Prussia 
has triumphed over the princes who had objected 
to unity under its lead. The insurrectionary dan- 
ger has, in fact, frightened the middle classes into 
acquiescence, and the princes into submission to 
Prussia. Hence the republicans were induced 
also to turn to Frederic William, and to offer him 
the imperial crown. 

But has his Prussian majesty the honesty and 
the sagacity to accept this crown, by fulfilling the 
tacit conditions upon which alone it accrues to him? 
Germany will not accept unity without liberty. 
And the project of crushing whatever has even 
heretofore existed of local liberty in order to swell 
the autocracy of a military despot, is a thought 
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at once so preposterous and treacherous, that even 
to entertain it would consign the King of Prussia 
and his imperial crown to a very whirlwind of 
execration and derision, in which both might sink 
forever. 

Frederic William of Prussia is a very odd 
character, partaking somewhat of the nature of 
Alexander ; with the best, the tenderest, and most 
philanthropic intentions at one moment, but of the 
harshest and most rigid bent of mind at another. 
Like Alexander, too, he is generally under the 
sway of some superior mind; and this kind of 
sway is changeable, not constant. In his past con- 
stitution-mongering he trusted liberal men, but the 
bad success of their schemes disgusted him. Of 
late, and during the incubation of his imperial 
charter, he has been under the influence of Von 
Radowitz. But that star, at the court of Potsdam 
or Charlottenberg, is now said to be on the wane, 
and the Russian ambassador is reported to be most 
graciously listened to. 

If so, adieu imperial charter, adieu the popular 
unity of Germany, adieu its diets, and its federal 
courts, and the great principle promulgated by the 
Frankfort Parliament, and reoctroyed by the Ber- 
lin cabinet. Great already has been the anxiety 
shown to conciliate princes, and slur over popular 
rights. The institution of the council of princes, 
whose assent is to be necessary to the introduction 
of any new legislative measure, sprang from this 
feeling. Another concession has been made since 
the promulgation of the constitution; that instead 
of one general electoral Jaw, each state shall have 
its own electoral law. For this the example of 
the United States of America is pleaded; but in 
America there are no courts and no aristocracies, 
and therefore no fear of a courtly or aristocratic 
chamber. 

Bavaria and Austria, moreover, continue their 
resistance, and are no doubt fertile in intrigue. 
The Bavarian minister, Von Der Pfortez, is on 
his way to Berlin, where, in concert with the 
Austrian and Russian envoys, he hopes to per- 
suade Frederic William to adopt some new mod- 
ification of the constitution, so as to admit not only 
Austria to the union, but the house of Lorraine to 
its share of the supremacy—in fact, to reintroduce 
the old system of the Frankfort Diet and its double 
head. If the King of Prussia listens to such 
counsel, he loses at once the little hold that he 
still retains over public opinion, even amongst the 
middle class of Germans. We do not say that he 
will excite an insurrection; but a passive resist- 
ance and a moral agitation are sure to spring from 
such a policy, before which all the efforts of kings 
and princes must assuredly finally succumb. 

View Germany as we will, there is no denying 
that the country is fast Americanizing ; that its 
aristocracy is in deposition, and its princedom sick. 
Nature and events have made Germany federal ; 
and federalism and republicanism are near rela- 
tions. Without the most prudent, the most patri- 
otic conduct, the whole race of German princes 
are now in imminent danger of exposing them- 
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selves to be rooted out; and such a catastrophe 
would produce, in the centre of Europe, an exam- 
ple far more pernicious to monarchy, than any 
efforts that the French are capable of making to- 
wards self-government and complete liberty. 





From the Examiner, 23 June. 
THE WAR IN HUNGARY. 


Tue Russians are known to have at last declared, 
after a long delay, that on the 15th instant the at- 
tack should commence along the whole line. Most 
likely, therefore, a series of reports will reach us 
next week of battles fuught, which are to deter- 
mine the fate of Hungary. The Hungarians have 
taken advantage of the period during which this 
de facto truce lasted, and which began after the 
great battles of April and the beginning of May, 
to refresh their wearied troops; to equip them 
anew ; to complete their battalions; to enrol new 
ones; and to prepare themselves in all respects 
for the contest with Russia. The positions of the 
two contending armies are as follows: 

Bem, with his troops, guards Transylvania 
against an inroad of the Russians, who on that 
side at least are not yet on the frontier. 

Between Dukla and Jablonka the Hungarian 
forces amount to about 25,000 men, under the com- 
mand of General Dembinski. Against him Prince 
Paskiewich, his old enemy, advances from Galicia 
with 60,000 Russians. After eighteen years of 
peace those two men again face each other, with 
the same implacable hatred, and national animosity 
in their hearts. Dembinski’s object is to prevent 
as long as possible the entrance of the Russians ; 
and to engage them in the mountainous region of 
Upper Hungary, until the operations of the western 
army under Gorgey take a decisive turn. 

The western army, amounting to between sixty 
and seventy thousand men, occupies positions on 
the Waag and the Raab from Neutra to Stein-am- 
Onger; whilst the Austrians and Russians, under 
the command of Haynau, front this line from Tyr- 
nau toGitins. Continual engagements near Szered, 
which, even according to the Vienna accounts, 
have, up to the present moment, been to the ad- 
vantage of the Hungarians, occupy the attention 
of the Austrians upon the Upper Waag ; and pre- 
vent them from strengthening, in any considerable 
degree, their right wing on the right bank of the 
Danube. Gorgey seems to meditate a bold and 
vigorous movement; and should he succeed in 
turning or beating the right wing of the Austrians 
near Odenburg, the road to Vienna will be open to 
him, and the enemy be compelled to abandon the 
strong position of Presburg without a blow. 

In the south two Hungarian corps are operating. 
Perezel keeps the Austrian southern army, under 
Jellachich, confined to the triangle between the 
Save, the Drave, and the Danube, by his incessant 
attacks from Panesova and Peterwardein; and 
whilst Jellachich is incessantly forwarding bul- 
letins of his triumph to Vienna, (although his 
head-quarters stil] remain at the old place, Ruma,) 





General Aulich is marching with two columns 
against Croatia, left almost wholly unprotected, 
in order to chastise Agram, and to occupy Fiume. 

All the Austrian generals are unanimous in 
saying, that the successes which the Hungarians 
have hitherto obtained are to be ascribed princi- 


pally to the boldly-combined and well-exeented | 


maneuvres of the Hungarian generals. The 
Austrians hope, nevertheless, that in the newly 
commenced campaign their arms will obtain more 
favorable results. They reckon upon an over- 
whelming superiority of forces, asserting that 
they can (Russian assistance included) oppose the 
Hungarians with 300,000 men, and 600 pieces of 
ordnance. On the other hand, the Hungarians on 
their side muster 150 battalions of infantry, eigh- 
teen regiments of cavalry, and 400 guns of field 
artillery ; and it is not likely that their generals 
have unlearned, in the course of a series of con- 
tinual victories, the strategical talents by which 
these victories were won. It is therefore not im- 
probable that, in spite of their numerical superior- 
ity, the Russo-Austrian troops may yet be out- 
maneuvred. At any rate, whatever happens, the 
Hungarians can always prolong the war, and thus 
exhaust the financial resources of their enemy. 
The Hungarians have for their allies the cholera, 
the awkwardness and incapacity of the Austrian 
generals, and the brutality of the Austrian civil 
functionaries, as well as the financial difficulties 
of the empire, and the prostration of its credit. 

It would appear that hostile operations actually 
commenced on the Ith inst., and with a result 
favorable to the Hungarians. The Austrian 
brigade, Wyss of Schlik’s army, was repulsed 
from Csorna to St. Janues, after a severe contest. 
General Wyss was wounded and taken prisoner 
by the Hungarians. Colonel Baron Zessner is 
also among the prisoners. 





FRANCE AND ROME, 


To the Editor of the Examiner. 

Tue blunders of the French government in 
Italy were to be intercepted from the public view 
by military evolutions in Paris. For this pur- 
pose it was requisite to take advantage of rising 
indignation, and to stifle its expression. A viola- 
tion of the constitution was to be perpetrated, in 
order that remonstrances against a greater miglit 
be suppressed. An appeal to justice and honor 
was turned into ridicule, as might be expected, 
by such persons as Barrot and Falloux. Indigna- 
tion was just as naturally raised among the friends 
of republicanism, at home and abroad. It was 
forseen that such indignation would burst forth 
into acts of violence ; and not only was it foreseen, 
but desired. The new republicans are now shar- 
ing the fate of the old Girondins. 

Such seizure and imprisonment of respectable 
and intelligent men, brave soldiers, enlightened 
journalists, and upright representatives of the 
people, was beyond the ferocious grasp, beyond 
the bloodshot vision, of Rebespierre and Marat. 
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Neither of them was base enough to employ so 
dark a blinker to cover his misdeeds ; neither of 
them was hostile to a friendly state, or treacher- 
ous to any. Yet these wretches well deserved 
the dishonorable death that overtook them, fol- 
lowed by the scorn and execration of posterity. 
The pages of French history, mildewed all over 
with large spots of perfidy, exhibit none of so 
deep and so corrosive a stain as this recently 
printed in large Roman letters. Fresh falsehood 
from the mouth of the ministers who defend it, 
can only produce the same effect as pouring sweet 
must on rancid wine. 

The flatterers of power are always the haters 
of misfortune. It is probable that a majority of 
the French, even of the most vociferous for a re- 
public, will be as supple to the half Napoleon as 
their fathers were to the whole one; and that des- 
potism will become in a few months hence as 
fashionable as democracy was a few months ago. 
Surely M. de Tocqueville, a gentleman, a scholar, 
a man hitherto irreproachable, will be able to 
stem the muddy current of the Cloaca Maxima into 
the midst of which he has fallen. Surely he must 
discern the impolicy, no less than the injustice, of 
murdering the Roman people and of battering 
down the city. The falsehood, the dishonesty, 
the trickery, the bigotry, of those among his asso- 
ciates in the ministry, who pretend to doubt the 
sentiments and resolution of the Roman people, 
are now sufficiently manifest by its unanimity in 
defending the ancient honor and ancient domicile 
of the Romans. In the eyes of such people as 
MM. Falloux and Barrot such a defence may be 
highly criminal, and French honor (how different 
from Roman or English!) may demand its expia- 
tion. But the hands of M. de Tocqueville are 
inexpert in trickery, and his tongue has never 
been transferable and at a discount. Such is the 
great advantage he possesses over his colleagues. 
His knowledge of history will enlighten him. He 
will see clearly not only that France has broken 
faith, but has done it thrice in rapid succession. 
First, in exciting to revolt; secondly, in seizing 
the maritime city of a friendly power and the 
arms prepared for its defence ; thirdly, in attack- 
ing Rome before the time promised to wait for 
hostilities. Even her own ambassador was ashamed 
of the ruffian who perpetrated this last atrocity, 
the least atrocity of the three. Europe cried out 
against the injustice and rapacity of the despots 
who dismembered Poland ; but neither the violence 
nor the perfidy of these potentates, in half a cen- 
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of Rome, have proved the ingratitude of France. 
The most signal exploits, both in Spain and in 
Russia, were performed by the Polish lancers in 
protecting the French. Poland was trafficked 
away by one Bonaparte, Italy is trafficked away 
by another; but the glories of Rome are reinstat- 
ed, the glories of France are extinct. No arms, 
however successful, can cover prostrate honor. 
Certainly it is not a marshal’s baton that is mer- 
ited by such behavior; and this is the opinion of 
all men out of France, and of many among them- 
selves. 

The French are now as detested in the whole 
of Italy as ever they were in Portugal and Spain. 
They have a wonderful facility in winning hearts 
and in losing them again. So long as they have an 
object in view, ‘‘ they fawn, feign, and flatter ;” 
when they have obtained it, they are contemptuous 
and overbearing. They began with cajoling 
Rome, and ended with cannonading her; they be- 
gan with lies, and ended with massacres. Broad- 
east did they sow the wind, and abundantly do 
they reap the tempest. It is a tempest which is 
not about to terminate with the political heats of 
the season; it is one which already has swept 
away the moral of the nation whence it sprang, 
and will sweep away the physical of many. In 
the great internecine war of despots and nations has 
been fired only the first cannon ; but the sound re- 
verberates through Europe, and awakens the most 
supine. Vainly do weak men stand aloof and 
truckle, calling it prudence and policy to permit 
the aggression that (for a moment) is in another 
quarter and afar. But the aggressor gains 
| strength and recovers breath at every stride, and 
|he will presently turn round again and show it. 
We were parties to the ruin of Rome by not op- 
posing it even with a word of deprecation. If 
“to be weak is to be miserable,’ our condition 
is a sorry one indeed. 

When the Emperor Napoleon gave to his in- 
fant son the kingdom of Rome, with the colos- 
seum and the capitol as trinkets to play with, it 
was recollected that an equal piece of absurdity 
and impudence had been formerly imposed on the 
Roman people by another emperor, in the nomina- 
tion of his horse for consul. But, indignant as 
the people might have been, they accepted the ap- 
pointment at the hands of their capricious master ; 
and indeed it was less disgraceful to be under the 
symbol of energy and war, “‘ caput acris equi,” 
than of incompetence and imbecility. Whether 
the present race would have endured the domina- 
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tury, is comparable to the violence and perfidy of | tion of a creature half Austrian and half French, 


one ferocious French general in a single week. The 
people of Poland had no treachery or ingratitude 
to complain of ; enemies came as enemies, and 
were received as such. No lady of Warsaw 
bound up the wounds of any bleeding Cossack ; 
no Russian officer was invited to partake the hos- 
pitalities of the city, to enjoy its promenades, to 
survey the strength or weakness of its walls. But 
the people of Poland, even more than the people 


is uncertain ; certain it is that they would rather 
tolerate such a foreign hybrid than the more mon- 
strous one of half priest, half prince. No power 
on earth can pretend to place a sovereign over a 
nation, and least of all hat power which in thirty 
years expelled from its own territories three of its 
own dynasties. 
Water Savace Lanpor. 
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Prosrectus.—This work is conducted in the spirit of 
Littel!’s Museum of Foreign Literature, (which was favor- 
ably received by the public for twenty years,) but as it is 
twice as large, and appears so often, we not only give 
spirit and freshness to it by many things which were 
excluded by a month’s delay, but while thus extending our 
scope and gathering a greater and more attractive variety, 
are able so to increase the solid and substantial part of 
our literary, historical, and political harvest, as fully to 
satisfy the wants of the American reader. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinburgh, 
Quarterly, and other Reviews; and Blackwood’s noble 
criticisms on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries, 
highly wrought Tales, and vivid descriptions of rural and 
mountain Scenery; and the contributions to Literature, 
History, and Common Life, by the sagacious Spectator, 
the sparkling Examiner, the judicious Atheneum, the 
busy and industrious Literary Gazette, the sensible and 
comprehensive Britannia, the sober and respectable Chris- 
tian Observer; these are intermixed with the Military 
aad Naval reminiscences of the United Service, and with 
the best articles of the Dublin University, New Monthly, 
Fraser's, Tait’s, Ainsworth’s, Hood's, and Sporting Mag- 

zines, and of Chambers’ admirable Journal. We do not 
cousider it beueath our dignity to borrow wit and wisdom 
from Punch; and, when we think it good enough, make 
use of the thunder of Tae Times. We shall increase our 
variety by importations from the continent of Europe, and 
from the new growth of the British colonies. - 

The steamship has brought Europe, Asia and Africa, 
into our neighborhood ; and will greatiy multiply our con- 
nections, as Merchants, Travellers, and Politicians, with 
all »arts of the world ; so that much more than ever it 


Terms.—The Livixe Ace is published every Sutur- 
day, by E. Lirrete & Co., corner of Tremont and Brom- 
field sts., Boston; Price 124 cents a number, or six dollars 
a year in advance. Remittances for any period will be 
thankfully received and promptly attended to. To 
insure regularity in mailing the work, orders should be 
parr sees to the affice of publication, as above. 

Clubs, paying a year in advance, will be supplied as 
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Complete sets, in twenty volumes, to the end of March, 
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Any number may be had for 12 cents; and it may 
be worth while for subscribers or purchasers to complete 
any broken volumes they may have, and thus greatly 
en their value. 





Binding.—We bind the work in a uniform, strong, and 
good style ; and where castomers bring their numbers in 
good order, can generally give them bound volumes in 
exchange without any delay. The price of the binding 
is 50 cents a volume. As they are always bound to one 
pattern, there will be no difficulty in matching the future 








now becomes every intelligent American to be informed 
of the condition and changes of foreign countries. And 
this not only hecause of their nearer connection with our- 
selves, but because the nations seem to be hastening 
through a rapid process of change, to some new state of 
things, which the merely political prophet cannot compute 
or foresee. 

Geographical Discoveries, the progress of Colonization, 
(which is extending over the whole world,) and Voyages 
and Travels, will be favorite matter for our selections ; 
and, in general, we shall systematically and very fully 
acquaint our readers with the great department of Foreign 
affsive, without entirely neglecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to 
all who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid 
progress of the movement—to Statesmen, Divines, Law- 

ers, and Physicians—to men of business and men of 
eisure—it is still a stronger oe to make it atiractive 
and useful to their Wives and Children. We believe that 
we can thus do some good in our day and generation ; and 
hope to make the work indispensable in every well-in- 
formed Ske. We say indispensable, because in this 
day of cheap literature it is not possible to guard against 
the influx of what is bad in taste and vicious in morals, 
in - other way than as a sufficient supply 
of a healthy character. The mental and moral appetite 
must be gratified. 

We hope that, by “winnowing the wheat from the 
chaff,” by providing abundantly for the imagination, and 
by a large collection of Biography, Voyages and Travels, 
History. and more solid matter, we may produce a work 
which shall be popular, while at the same time it will 
uspire to raise the standard of public taste. 


~ encies.— We are desirous of making arrangements, 
in all parts of North America, for increasing the circula- 
tion of this work- and for doing this a liberal commission 
will be allowed to gentlemen who will interest themselves 
in the business. And we will gladly correspond on this 
subject with auy agent who will send us undoubted refer- 
ences. 





Postage.—When sent with the cover on, the Living 
Age consists of three sheets, and is rated as a pamphlet, 
at 4) cents. But when sent without the cover, it comes 
within the definition of a newspaper given in the law, 
and cannot legally be — with more than newspaper 
postage, (Ij cts.) We the definition alluded to :— 

A newspaper is “any printed publication, issued in 
numbers, consisting of not more than two sheets, and 
published at short, stated intervals of not more than one 
month, conveying intelligence of passing events.” 


Monthly parts.—For such as prefer it in that form, the 
Living Age is put up in monthly parts, containing four or 
five weekly 
advantage in comparison with other works, containing in 
each part double the matter of any of the quarterlies. 
But we recommend the weekly numbers, as fresher and 
fuller of life. Postage on the monthly parts is about 14 
cents. The volumes are published quarterly, each volume 
containing as much matter as a quarterly review gives in 
eighteen mon 





the utmost expansion of the present age. 





Wasnixerton, 27 Dec., 1845. 

Or all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and science which abound in Europe and in this country, this 
has copepeed to me to be the most useful. It contains indeed the exposition only of the current literature of the 
English language, but this by its immense extent and comprehension includes a portraiture of * mT med in 


numbers. In this shape it shows to great - 








